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I. INTRODUCTION 

Marshal Ogarkov, Chic Gm momar: Of. the soviet) .-armed 
forces, Signed the article on "military strategy" in the 
Sur2ecial Soviet Military Encyclopedia. Over the course of 
ten pages cnly one shcrt paragragh is devoted to the subject 
fame cCal walks" 


"Soviet military strategy also takes into account. the 
poscmpeeety Of oOoutrreak c£ local wars, fhe, pori<: Ca ] 
Hhature of which is determined on the basis of class 
positicrs and the Leninist proposition concerning just 
and unjust wars. In SER Os ela Mans Of Dational Isa pera— 
tion, the Soviet Union reso oe oS as local wars 
unleashed by the imperialists, na cEng ante accouns Hoe 
ae their Bete Clery essence, but also the great 

anger associated with the possibility of their dével- 
Seema intc a werld war.t 


Though the content analysts may find the relative importance 
of one paragraph among ten pages of material a telling lack 
of emphasis on the subject of local war, this analysis will 
concentrate on the fact that Ogarkov included the paragraph, 
legitimizing local war as a part of Soviet Military Strategy 
(certainly as atopic deserving consideration among cther 
Matters cf military strategy), and on his acknowledgement of 
the risks of embarking cn a course of local war. 

The larger purpose of this thesis will be to generate a 
regular method of putting a local war in context and using 
this historically derived context *o measure the risk 
factors and expected benefits that might be weighed ine 
Soviet decision to proceed or to withdraw. To the extent 
that the ccentext we create is realistic and inclusive, a 


tocl for predicting Soviet responses to U.S. escalation and 


Mee -Gipcecpmmitrs thas Section of the article 


TGR@E. 1: 
the same argument for it's importance in context. 


and offers 
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withdrawal will have been described. Finali@y,. at a ncre 
practical level, the actual assets available to exercise 
Pelacy Ofticns wall cre quantified operationally so that the 
Farameters of the options available can be best undezstcod. 

I will bregin with a general discussion of Soviet poli- 
Secale goals in the Third World and-the naval missions that 
apply to their achievement. The ideological foundations for 
the usé of military force to support world wide revoluticn, 
then taée general character of past uses of naval power 
projecticn in this ccntext will be described. icra en sco 
Slaetry toe limits cf this analysis, a short list of the 
naval pewer projecticn incidents that are appropriate to 
wamesmcGncsltderation will be offered. 

An effort will then be made to explicate the most 
Significant previous efforts to create frameworks for under- 
standing Soviet naval power projection incidents. The two 
chosen are taken from the works of Michael MccGwire and 
James McCcnnell, whe have for the past decade stood as the 
best knewn and most widely guoted experts inthe field of 
Soviet Navy studies. 

Soviet cost-benefit (or risk-gain) faccoers will then be 
worked out. The general categories used to break them out 
Eoemehis Study are feclitical/jideological factors, economic 
Eaeionre, and @ilitary factors. <A series of conclusions will 
ke reached regarding the general trends observable in the 
cperaticns of the Soviet Navy during the course of the cases 
examined. The stakes in a given intervention will be 
detailed in their ideological, economic, and military dimen- 
S2on Ss < And the nature of the decision points that appear 
before and during will be described so that a short series 
cf case studies can be followed through analytically with 
the operational and cost-benefit principles applied. 

Eog@aliy, operaticnal definitions of the military tools 
available to carry out policy will be developed in scmne 





fewene, and trends established so haz the “limits of inter- 
venticn" can be projected into the future at this level as 
well, and projected onto the constraints developed in the 


eEXamanacicns of fast policy. 





The cpéening guotation from Marshal Ogarkov is meant to 
introduce the idea that local wars beyond the Soviet perin- 
eter are not excluded from the considerations of military 
planners. The purpese of this chapter is to clarify the 
Soviet military interest in local wars by examining the uses 
of military (@specially naval) force.2 


A. IDEOLOGICAL FOUNCATIONS OF POWER PROJECTION 


maomeevcliutionary cycle of Marx's "scientific theory of 
history" takes place on a worldwide scale. There is abun- 
dant ¢vidence that the Soviet leadership has not renounced 
the wcrldwide revolutionary process, ana 21 “face -Con<in ues 
GemGoGusLder atself the foundation cf the world socialist 
community. More specifically, Ogarkov is one among a 
succession of Soviet military leaders who have been open in 
their belief that the Red Army is the vanguard of the global 
Bevo Lut2cn. Marshal Grechko, then Soviet Minister of 
Tefense, put it this way {Ref. 3] in 1974: 


"At the present stage the historic function of the 
Soviet Armed Forces is net restricted merely to their 
Punees cn in ge Fenda nd our Motherland and the other 
socialist countries mR its foreign oa activity the 
Soviet state actively and purposefully SuReses the 
expert of eoume ee >revolucion and the oe Oppr¢s- 
Sion Sueperts the national VYiberatson rugg Bee and 
resciutel ly resists imperialist Sees cae cera eee ee 
distant region of our planet 1+ may appear appear."3 


2The existence cf a power projection. mission for the 
Soviet Navy remains somewhat controversial, but Norman 
Folmar listS it as the primary new mission “development of 
the 1980s [Ref. 2: p. 37}. 


3See also the analysis of Harriet Fast Scott and Willian 
me Scctt in fRef. 4]. 
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Mas Sanhelysis concentrates on naval power projection in 
jocal warts, because naval power is the most readily "projec- 


Pooeer in a Wide variety of imaginable conflicts. 


Bo. NAVAL POWER PROJECTION IN CONTEXT 


Admiral of the Fleet Gorshkov, the Commander in Chief of 
the Soviet Navy since 1956, is not bashful in his pr 
tion cf the role that the Navy plays in the worldwide eéenti- 
lmperialist process: 


"The Scviet eo is aiso used in foreign policy measur 
By G@Ur state. ut the aims cf this use ridicaily G08 & 
from these of the imperialist powers. Ths Soviet Na 
moma anStrument <¢r a peace-loving policy and frien 
Smuts the peoples, for a policy of cutting short tt 
aggressive endeavors of imperialism, restraining mili 
tary adventurism and decisively countering «threats to 
the safety of the peoples from the imperialist powers." 
fe@tet. 5S: p. 251] 


S 
= 
V 
a 
Ne 
5 


(iD Ith 


Admiral Gorshkov, cf course, has a vested interest in 
promoting the use of military force in support of the world 
revoluticnary struggle just bécause his forces are indeed 
the mest readily available for such an operation should it 
ke ordered. The institutional battle for resources ameng 
the Soviet military services would likely find the Navy 
representative promcting military intervention overseas 
because it requires an investment in ships, which uniquely 
enjoy the advantages of high mobility, endurance at high 
levels of readiness, and independence of operations from the 
consiGderaticns of viclating national sovereignty or securing 
cverflight permission {Ref. 5: pp. 235-236]. 

The mctivation sounds familiar e2nough to anyene who 
reads the newspapers and is willing to mirror-image the 
Soviet Eureaucratic process relative +o our own. That 
Froceéess has merit, but one should avoid several pitfalls. 
In the first place, Marxism/Leninism is so firmly imbedded 
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ma owhe “day to day functions of the Soviet state thax 
ideolcgy must be taken seriously as &@ motivator fer concrete 
action in ways that have no analogy in Américan political or 
government life. Secondly, all Soviet military missicns 
revolve around the céntral duty to defend the homeland. As 
the vanguard communist state in the ideological sense, anda 
as a people many times burned by invaders in the historical 
sense, no mission takes precedence over the survival of the 
Soviet State. The Navy, then, must stake out territory 
under the umbrella of the nationai defense rubric tc justify 
meso Come tcUuCtiOn prograns. The coastal defense forces that 
dominated the Soviet Navy in the first half of the Twantisth 


Century are examples of straightrorward defensive force 


fn 


that must have been relatively easy to justify in the 
context above. The move to larger, "blue water" forces 
capakle cf operating anywhere on the World Ocean is usually 
explained in terms of the movement of strategic missiles <to 
sea in tke 1960s, and the need to defend against U.S. subdma- 
Benes OL protect Soviet SSBNs.* Another way to justify the 
Soueteuetton Of Large surface units is to point to their 
unigue value in suppcrting critical Soviet national defense 
goals abroad. 

Gorshkov goes akcut this in several ways. An inter- 
esting method, if ideologically unfamiliar to ‘the western 
tind, is te simply rederine national defense to specifically 
include the defense of the socialist community as a whole, 
rather than simply tke homeland of the Soviet State. Las 
interesting to note that when one compares the first and 
second editions of Gorshkov's own book, there are two 
instances in the intreducticn alone where precisely this has 


beem Yacne™ for the benefit of second edition readers. 


*Ihis is considered. in greater detail below. For the 
seminal presentation of the "defensive" ue Of _SOWwiece 
naval forces, see [Ref. 6] (especially chapters [X and X). 
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Another well-tried method of making the case for a Sovie 
weapon is tc point tc the usefulness of analagous weapons in 
the inventories of capitalist states or to even quote 
American or British admirals describing the value of such 
weapons. S€vebal M@eceanmplies of this will be cffered later 
when scmé Soviet weapons are discussed in detail. The 
tactic that appears tc have been most effective for the 
Soviet Navy, however, has been to justify the need for 
Smiertepurpcce’ Ships, which can effectively carry out a 
variety cf homeland defense missions, such as anti-carzier 
warfare, anti-submarine warfare, and anti-air warfar2, as 
well as significant missions in support of Soviet allies or 
clients in local wars. One can almost imagine a Soviet ship 
program manager describing the utility of the compcnents of 
awearpons suite against the “aggressive NATO forces," then 
laying cn the frosting by pointing out that in peacetime the 
unit will not be wasted because it can serve the defense 
needs of the Socialist Community with the same weapons or 
the threat to use then. 

He wculd be making a legitimate point. As we will sé<¢ 
below, alarge part of the function of naval forces is in 
countering superpower involvement. The weapons designed to 
protect the Northern Fleet cperating areas from American 
carriers are obviously just as well suited to keeping the 
American forces away from the shores of the Soviet client 
Epgaqged in a local war, if the level of committment is 
Similar. The conventional wisdom countering this general 
idea cf£ Soviet force employment is that these same forces 
are needed at all times to react to American threats to the 
home waters and would therefore not be available for use in 
distant séa theatres. As we have noted, the homeland 
defense rission supercedes all else, but the assumption that 
all major naval forces will be tusned to a relatively close 


defensive alignment when the level of tension rises is 
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Gepemgent Wron relative force capabilitiss, credibility of 
Weeedts, and other cons:derations that will be discussed 
Below. 


C. DEFINING THE DATAEASE 


BercCre we proceed to the closer points of analysis, 
there shcuid be no ccnfusion as to what is being considered 
and what is not. The purpose of this study is to explore 
Severe tc capabilities for power projection in what the Soviets 
call “local wars." Gcrshkov defines the2seé as: 


",.eWars limited tc the participation of two or a few 


states... (which are) limited in their tasks, the teéerri- 
tory cf cperation and the scale and means ¢mployed ina 
[mamdmesed cCONnftlict." [Ref. Ss pe. 234. ] 


gh2s is a@ handy definition because it carefully distin- 
guishes local wars from strategic and theater conflicts for 
@aach doctrine is stiflingly abundant. Although Ogarkov 
notes that local wars want to escalate, they are not like 
cther wars until they do, so there is latitude for scme 
gMaginhnative force planning to fight local wars and still 
more incéntive to create general purpose platforms that can 
make the transition. 

Hemwsecus the Concern Of this study still further, we 
wili linrit ourselves to those incidents of naval power 
projecticn in the Third World which have been identified by 
authorities such as McConnell, MccGwire, oor Kaplan {Ref. 7] 
when they isolate incidents of naval power and influence. 
These three sets don't correspond perfectly, but the degree 
of agreement is very high, and it suggests the following 
chronclogical list which will be used here as the outside 
limit of the data set considered: 

1. Air support to Yemen (1967) 
2. Tke June War (1967) 
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CcmFatants in Egyptian Forts (1967-1973) 
The Pueblo incident (1968) 

The FC-121 incident (1969) 

Naval visit tc Somalia (1969) 

Thre Ghana incident (1969) 

Tre West Africa Patrcl (1970-present) 

The Jcerdanian Crisis 

The war of Attrition between Egypt and Israel (1970) 
Extended Somali port visits (1970) 

Air Support to Sudan (1970) 

The Indo~Pakistani conflict (1971) 

Tke Sierra Lecne port visit (1971) 
Reaction to the Mining of Haiphong (1972) 
The Sealift cf Moroccans to Syria (1973) 
Tke October War (1973) 

Suppert for Egyptian blockade of Bab-el-Mendekb Strait 
Seviet sea and airlift to Syria 

Sealift of South Yemeni troops (1973) 
Pert visit to Lataklia, Syria (1974) 

The Angolan crisis (1975) 

The Horn of Africa (1977-78) 

Tke Sino-Vietrnam War (1979) 


Though all of these will not be developed in détail, 
several will, and tke purpcse of this listing is primarily 


to help the reader develop a sense of which incidents fit 


lnto the analysis and which do not. Poe basic CGELtéeria Lor 


selecticn were: 


fies 
Pa 


Scviet naval involvement. 

A focus of action at cr near a Third World nation 
lecated beyond tactical aircraft range or the Scviet 
Pret oral. 

At least a strong potential for U.S. naval invcive- 
ment, measured by histcrical patterns or percepticns 
at the time. 





III. FRAMES OF REFERENCE 
The idea of scaling levels of Soviet intervention and 
viewing the various incidents in the context dévelcped is 
not new. The two leading writers in the field have each 
cftfered frameworks for understanding the use of Soviet naval 
fower, MccGwire focussing on the differing levels of commit- 
ment cn the part of the Soviets, and McConnell developing a 
more elegant, if still static paradigm based on what he 
Sema rules Of the game." It is worthwhile to take a krief 
look at these two studies in order to understand the views 
of the estatlisned authorities in Soviet naval matters, and 
to better understand the points of departure from which this 
analysis proceeds. These mén were chosen not only because 
their werk is recognized as authoritative, but because they 
are the cnly experts to take up the task of applying a 
regular framework to the naval interventions. 


Ae ACCGWIRE'S COMMITMENT SCALE 


MccGwire, in the article "Soviet Naval Doctrine and 
Berategy,” [Ref. 8: pe 142] cites Admiral Gorshkov, and 
takes him essentially at his word when introducing the 


subject cf the rele cf the Soviet navy in peacetime: 


"(Gershkov cites). the necessit of ‘establishing the 
conditions for gaining command of the sea (at the outset 
Oe war} while still at peace.' The measures he lists 


ane@ude * forming ee eee eof forces and so disposing 

them in a theatre that they have local superiority over 

the eae ¢ and Bene ope CY Seer tie appropriese Organi Za- 
Or 


fon OF ces in @ maritime theatres c£ operation 
(s¢€a and ocean), and a system of basing, command and 
Ceomtrol, etc., as required by their missions. These 


reguirements could well be used to describe the pattern 

f Soviet activity since 1964, when the navy first began 
Poet aotisy Significant forces in distant sea areas, a 
process which is still in progress today." 
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But MccGwire does not have great confidence in the progress 
the Scviets have made in these areas, for he notes later 
that with the growth of detente, the Soviets in 1973 appar- 
ently decided to Jlinit their direct participation in cover- 
seas matters to 


",.ethe provision cf advisors, _ weapons ancgy st. atedic 
logistic support, the combat role being delegated to), ene 
Soviet-equipped forces of ‘revolutionary! states such as 
North Korea, Vietnam and Cuba." [Ref. 8: p. 163] 


This is mentioned because a major difficulty with MccGwire's 
analysis, and indeed with most people who tackle the topic, 
is that he seems to be of two minds when the matter of “the 
actual use cf naval fower arises. What is the value of all 
the infrastructure building described in the long quotation 
above if the combat rcle has been delegated? What are the 
Sewlrets trying, or hoping to do with their peacetime raval 
force employment? 

He delineates four "types of objectives which underlie" 
these deployments, and roughly scales them according to the 
degree cf political commitment required of the Soviets. 
They are offered here in the same order that MccGwire 
presents them because he does not even ordinally rank then, 
rather presenting the first as the low end of the spectrun, 
the second at the high end cf commitment, and the third and 
fourth as belonging scmewhere in between. 

Wee COtecting Soviet lives and property. The example 
offered is the 1969 rescue of Soviet personnel from 
Ghana. 

Pemeeececablishing @ystrategic infrastructure to suppcrt 
war-related missions. Here he points to the develcp- 
ment and use cf facilities in Egypt and Somalia. 

3. Increasing Soviet prestige and influence. Phases 
the general category cf showing the flag in port 
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O 
| 
ct 


visits, sweeping mines from Bangladesh n 
Sendehesetaltyeand logistic Support £Or Sevceluticnary 
ferces or a threatened regime. 

4. Ccuntering imperialist aggression. Uhe specific 
examples cffered are the Guinea episode in 1970 and 
the suppor: of Cuban and MPLA forces in Angola in 
oe > 

He guickly makes the point that is obvious from the 
scale by saying that Soviet political commitment in terms of 
Mlisking major confrentation with the West" is low. Thus 
Soviet acts in ccuntering imperialist aggression and 
increasing their own prestige and influence are lesser 
commitments than develcping strategic infrastructure because 
it is assumed that they will not attempt +o violently 
counter western aggression, and the influence is essentially 
hollew. It is in this area that my analysis will most radi- 
cally depart from MccGwire's, as it will be here assumed 
that Soviet naval forces can fight at least up to the level 
cf their physical capabilities, and that their présence 
cverseas represents a set of specific military threats to 
Ccther naval forces ard to forces ashore. MccGwire makés a 
worthwhile point when he puts emphasis on the develepment of 
ibeacstlucture, EGE) the tradatiemal!  Jamniting factor sin 
Soviet pcwer projecticn capabilities has been sustainability 
cf ships, or anything else, away from Soviet soil. This is 
develcped in more detail later, but it must be noted that 
because the Soviets no longer have access to the facilities 
they developed in Egypt and Somalia, one cannot conclude 
that they are incapakle of acting with force on any scale 
keyond their immediate neighbcring countries. This isa 
limiting factor, but not to the degree of obviating the need 
to ccnsider what deplcyed Soviet ships are actuaily capable 
of when "cut-of-area" or beyond home waters. 
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MccGwire's analysis goes on to note that the real devel- 
Opments have been in the provision of logistic support 
before and €ven during the course of eae Or (ban ¥ 
conflicts." He cites several examples from the 1973 war in 
the Maddie East, which will he considered further in the 
next section, with the final and "most significant" develop- 
ment keing the staticning of surface to air missile (here- 
after SAM) equipped ships under the final approaches to the 
main resupply airfields in both Syria and Egypt, "as if to 
cover against Israeli air attack."5 This seems to differ in 
kind as well as degree from mere logistic support and, if 
the stationing was truly significant,- promised to create 
Something iarger than a third-party conflict once the 
tissiles were used. 

Finally, he suggests that the Soviet Navy is part of a 
Pemacy cf incrementalisn, that is of "probing Western 
responses and establishing precedents."" His point here is 
that Western responsé will shape the role of Soviet military 
presence overseas. 

MccGwiré says that his general argument requires the 
accertance of two essential distinctions. Phe firs. is to 
distinguish between the use cf Soviet naval power to insure 
the safe transit of logistic supplies carried by Scviet 
imams ports tO Support a client, and their use to prevent 
Western intervention against a client state. The second is 
to distinguish between Soviet willingness to risk hostiili- 
erecmwath a third party state and their historic and contin- 
Uing unwillingness to risk a military confrontation with 
U.S. naval forces. From the point of view of this study the 
distinctions are confusing and ultimately without merit. 


Again, we wonder whether there is any expectation that the 


S[ Ref. Oe a The core. of the scaling argument 
that ke ake: 1S on es 164 to 166 of tae article é, and the 
unfoctnoted Miceacio ns above are MccGwire's words from that 
See ien. 
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Ships are to be considered a genuine threat. The Soviets 
Epeacea tC be using SAM-equipped destroyers tc éscecrt 
supply ships heading toward Syria during the 1973 war with 
Israeél.©® These ships were probably reacting more to the 
Possibility of Israeli patrol boat or air attack than to the 
likelihood that the United States was going to intervene, 
but little is gained from this point. There are few enough 
examples cf anything that cculd be considered Soviet convoy 
cperations to make the surface distinction rather facile. 
If the implication is that the Soviets will shoot in the 
former circumstance rut not in the latter, then this paper 
emeecontend that though the conditions for violent Soviet 
Maval preventive activity may not yet have arisen, it is by 
no means assured that they never will. This point applies 
as well to the seccnd distinction--Soviet reluctance to 
engage U.S. naval ferces is governed by a set of calcula- 
tions btased upon variables with political, ecoromic, and 
Gilitary dimensions. All diménsions, particularly the last, 
have changed significantly since MccGwire wrote his paper, 
and though the distinction exists, it is measurably 
@zeferent. 

Finally, MccGwire's scale is not intended to reflect the 
dynamics of superpower confrontation at sea, and so dces 
net. Tke typology tc be presented here is so intended, and 
has the specific goal of describing patterns of escalation 
that can be recognized for the purpose of predicting the 


consequences of dé€écisions made by parties to the 


confrontation. 
6Sterhen S._ Roberts, “Superpower Naval Confrontation," 
in (Ref. 9: p. 201}. 
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Be. MCCCNNELL'S RULES OF THE GAME 


James McConnell, of the Center for Naval Analyses, 
provides a much more ambiticus framework for understanding 
U.S.-Soviet power relationshirs in Third World crisis situ- 
ations. In fairness to MccGwire, the comparison should not 
be made Fecause McCornell was doing exactly this and it was 
not MccGwire's intention to create such a framework when he 
publisted his commitment scale. The primary objections that 
were given with regard to MccGwire's scale are not appli- 
cable here Fecause McConnell is careful to point out that he 
is ccncerned exclusively with the relationship between the 
Superpowers, and hew they affect the other's choice c 
mereron CL inaction. 

The analysis begins with three factors which govern ths 
Strength of the superpower's political will.? 

1. Relative force capabilities. 
2. National resolve, or guts (his word), and 
Seepenie@cavation, including 

a) Relative value of interests involved, and 

E) The fact cf posession of the interest, or the 


"inertia of the status quo." 


With regard to relative force capabilities, he makes 
several very cogent cbservations. First, that the status 
guo as presently perceived is one of U.S. SUpEr TOR ILty ac 


s€a, and therefore tke relatively less capable Soviet forces 
that @ppear in cases of confrontation are an expectable 
conseguence of that asymmetry rather than a lack of Scviet 
resolve. The important corcllary, which serves the purpose 


fieocing~ug the whcle question into the harsh glare of 


7Al1 this material includin direct quotations unless 
ctherwaise nected, is taken frem ecConrmeli*s "The ~*Rules of 
the Game's: A Theory on the Practice of Superpower Naval 
Diplomacy," in { Ref. 9: pp. 240-278}. NeGorneli's discys- 
Sieremo: wae place cf coercive diplomacy in the larger 
context cf Soviet naval Shee Su and missions for the year 
2000 appears in (Ref. 10: pp. 39-67 
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Beality, is that actual ccembat at sea is more and more 
likely tc produce an cutcome so dependent upon the minute to 
Minute changes in shifrs headings, weather, eéquipmenz, and 
cther factors, as to be unpredictable by policy makers 
bkeyond a certain level of confidence. The goal, mnoreover, 
is to "give a good account" and prevent a fait accompli mere 
than it is to match fleets. 8 

Thus a more reascnable sense of superpower confrentacion 
emerges, one that acccunts fer the extreme disparities in 
capabilities between Soviet "anti-carrier task groups" that 
are often described, and the U.S. forces that they are 
Suppesed to be intinidating. But McConnell does not «ake 
Cable*s rotion as far as I have, instead making the ccentra- 
dictcry observations that force augmentation is usually 
directed against opfesing clients, and that the cbserved 
Soviet aim at sea is to match carrier and anti-carrier 
grours. Having fallen back into platitudes just before, 
Peeeveyond a certain level--the level, as it turns out, of 
Mmeval credibility--force competition at the local level 
does net drive the ccmrpetition as a whole..." he notes that 
there are no examples of one superpower rushing in forces to 
achieve a fait accompli. What has been seen are the Soviets 
arming up against the Israelis, and the matching of anti- 
Saaeier t¢ carrier groups. He seems almost to be missing 
his cwn point, that there is indeed a point of mutual credi- 
bility at which local force levels drive the superpower 
Ggmmetitten, and that "credibility" of military capability 
is so scéenario-dependent that the status quo of U.S. superi-~ 
ority is more vulnerable, and the Soviet local threat mors 
significant, than casual comparisons would suggest. So “his 
analysis wili contend that force augmentation by ths 


Soviets, specifically against U.S. naval forces, dces occur 


S8McCcnrell Eredits this Noecton to James Cable, 
(Ref. 11}. 
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@eomeateains a credibility outstripping the simple physical 
capabilities of weapcns systems because of the uncertainzias 


cf censtantly changing local scenarios, and the percsived 


Beatus guo cf U.S. SUDECETOrIty,;.andeed invincioerlizty,, ax 
sea. 

Wher McConnell describes what he means by "national 
Beoouve™™ or "gurs" it turns out to be just what we +thcught 


it was and the concert is not sharpened up artificially. He 
does make the point that historically intervention and shows 
cr fcorce have represented a measure of national rescive for 
Foth cf the superpowers, and that s¢ach has been sensitive 
enough te this to aveid intervening alongsida or against the 
Coher. 

iaemtiatd factor in the relative strength of political 
fee as What McConnell calls "motivation." This is really 
the key point of tke argument, and aS we will s3e, ix 
Suffers primarily frem the ccnfusion of "relative interests" 
into a three tiered concept (with the status quo and motiva- 
tion), and from the unnecessary attempt to turn the concept 
cf the protection of the status guo into a general concept 
when it differs entirely between the superpowers. 

When McConnell gets down tc what realiy happens in these 


Senf@rentations, this is what he says: 


[Eee neeUes.5.R. iS defending the status quo the reéeluc- 
tance of Washirgton to breach it outweighs any capabili- 
mete Gitererential that “Might be 1n 1ts ‘favor. On the 
oct her hand Deo dasningroen is Supporting the Status quo, 
its strength Gee oGllt1Catewi ll  - rOnean seeSOource,. pls 
the insurance provided by Superior local capabilitic¢s, 
is encugh to override MoScow's tendencies toward indif- 
ference to the fact of posséssion." faker 5.9.2 ppe 
245-246 | 


So although he gces cn to make general statements about the 
"DNatren”" ain the general sense receiving invitations to 
intervene only from the general "client" when the latter is 


on the defensive "Strategically," thus putting the status 
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guo in jeopardy, he would have done better to quit while h 


wD 


was ahead. As the guotation above indicates, McConnell i 


(A 


Well aware that there is no general "patron," there are only 
the twc superpowers, who view and react to the status quo in 
completely different ways. The relative interests of the 
Soviet Union and the United States are not comparable given 
a generic client in trouble, and certainly he oversimplifies 
when he says, 


meen gecSt Of the Third World, then the rough, parity ia 
interests and the mutually credibie GdpavaiicweS @Cct te 
cancel out tnese factors and leave ‘the fact of posses- 
sicn't cf the interest at stake as the key variable." 
fRef. 93: p. 8] 


Peewee soviet “interest" ain every non-Marxist Third World 
country is turmoil and revolution, while the U.S. interest 
foe, at a minimum, the social stability that permits 
normal international trade and cther relations. There is 
little parity in these interests unless it is non-interest. 
With all this in mind McConnell presents a classifica- 
tion scheme to clarify how specific cases of Soviet Third 
World diplcmacy of force should be seen relative to one 
another. It is summarized below. Cases are placed in three 
"divisicns" which break down into seven "categories." 
ieee oeCcunicy on tke High Seas. 
a) Protection of Soviet or client assets. 

1) Sealift of Moroccan troops to Syria (1973) 

13) Sealift of South Yemeni trcops (1973) 

311) Resupply of Syria by Soviet ships and 

aiperart (1973) 
iv) Angolan crisis deployment (1975) 
2. Third World Demestic Security. 
a) Supporting Domestic Authority of Soviet client. 
1) Air support of Yemen (1967) 
qa) Port visit to Somalia (1969) 
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aa) Exterded Somali port visits (1970) 
ay) Alix support to Sudan (1970) 


v) Sierra Leone port visit (1971) 
vi) West Africa patrol (1971 and after) 
EIoEOLeGting, SOVIet Citizens vs. an established 
government. 
a5) Ghanaian incident (1969) 
Cc) Supporting a facticn in an interregnun. 
1) Angola (1976) 


S3 Third World International Security. 


a) Supporting a client vs. an "outlaw" state. 


1) West Africa patrol (1970-71) 
b) Support of client vs. Westera great powers 
a Pueble incident (1968) 


ii) EC-1z21 incident (1969) 

2 3) Jordarian crisis (1970) 

iv) Indo-Fakistani crisis: two cases (1971) 
v) U.S. mining of Haiphong (1972) 

vi) Bab-el-Mendeb blockade (1973) 


Gye oupport of client vs. a Western client. 


1) June War (1967) 

3) Soviet combatants in Egyptian EOLLS 
(196 7-73) 

sc 2') Wat Gf attrition (1970) 

iv) Octoker War: three cases (1973) 

v) Latakia port visit (1973) 


On the face of it, the organization seems reasonable, 
although creating a "category" to contain a single example, 
as né dces with the three African examples from 2.b) to 
3.a), seems artificial. When these three cases are set 
aside, as exceptions or special cases, the remaining cases 
can ke breken dcewn into the three main "divisions" without 
any more extraneous clutter than to simply note the two 


general types of "Third World International Security" cases 
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meaetO fFoOoint out the excerticns. But even with Occam's 
razor thus applied, the scheme seems to be static, and to 
effer little guidance in the understanding of the poin«s he 
has developed: capabilities, resolve, and motivation. As 
€ach casé€ is discussed, a fpeint is made about the sense of 
the status quo that was at stake, but there is not, unfortu- 
nately, a convincing sense that each of the categories has 
captured a single, ccliective notion of the status quo chat 
includes all the cases within it. For example, the categery 
cf "Suprert of client vs. Western great powers" is a hodge- 
podge of situations. The two Koréan incidents and the 
Egyptian bleckade seem to represent a client violating thea 
status quo and the Soviets either supporting their own flank 
Sumcirtacitalliy ignoring the situation. This is hardly a 
hcomogéenecus grouping cf "client support" cases, and the role 
or the Western great fecwers varies widely as well. 

One leaves the "BEules of the Game," then, with several 
important new notions, such as the “status quo" and the 
secenario-dependence of actual force comparisons, but with a 
Blazitudincus definition of the factors in the strength of 
political will and a forced framework for the comparison of 
specific cases. 

The purpose of this part cof the analysis will be to cut 
away still more of the confusion by considering U.S. and 
Sevaet ccst-benefit factors to be totally different. That 
is, we eschew any hcepe of a general theory of patron-clienat 
relationships and consider the calculations solely from ths 
Soviet pcint of view. This analysis is also intended to be 
dynamic, to describe how a case progresses from one type of 
demonstraticn to ancther, and how the reactions of the 
United States might ke measured by the Soviets. Finally, 
this analysis entertains the possibility that Soviet calcu- 
Paewens e@ight include combat, directly against American 
ships and against third countries. 
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As we have seen, both the experts cited considered the 
calculaticns that the Soviets make before deciding upon tne 
level or type of naval demonstration that they will embark 
upon in a specific case. MccGwire wrote explicitly in terms 
ci the kenefits of fprotecting Scviet lives and property 


4 * 


increasing prestige, countering U.S. agaression, etc., and 
more implicitly of tke risks and costs associated with these 
benefits. McConnell, especially when discussing the rela- 
tive force factor and the relative interests in the status 
quo, was considering costs and benefits associated with 
naval demcnstrations by either superpower. Here we will 
focus exclusively on costs or risks as they balance against 
expected benefits for the Seviets in the calculations that 
they might make when deciding the level of commixment to 
extend through the ccurse of a naval confrontation in or 
Beart a Third World ccuntry. The factors will be considered 
Individually at first, but it should be borne in mind that 
the actual calculaticns made by the Soviets are certain to 
aggregate these factcrs uniguely in each new situation. 
That is, there will be circumstances where ideclogical 
Bensuderaticns are negligible, and military factors over- 
whelming. In other cases, Military considerations may be 


important, but economic constraints prohibitive. 


A. POLITICAL/IDEOLOGICAL FACTORS 


As the self-proclaimed leaders of the worldwide revolu- 
tion against capitalism and imperialist exploitation, the 
Soviets find themselves with a fairly predictable role to 


Bion the Thicd Wcerld crises that arise. The primary 
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decisicn is the level of involvement rather than which side 
to Support. Their degree of involvement, of course, has 
gualitative measures, and from the political/sideological 
point cf view, it has a spectrum of risks and benefits <o be 
measured and traded cif. 


1. The Revoluticnary "Status Quo" 


As we have mentioned before, if there is indeed a 
status guo" (in McConnell's sense) that the Soviet Union 
has avested interest in sustaining it involves revolu- 
tionary struggle in ncn-commurist states. The Soviet mili- 
tary in general has a role to play in supporting armed 
revoluticns and the Navy in particular is well suited tc the 


task. Gershkov generalizes this way: 


"The invincible military power of the Soviet Union forms 
ameeansegral part of the military potential of the whoie 
Serem@ealist cOmmunity..." [Ref. 5: p. 246. } 


The Scviets initially saw the world broken into two kasic 
divisions, and they saw themselves as the natural allies of 
the fost-colonial societies whose people were, from the 
wecolcgical point of view by definition, hoping to join the 
Socialist Ccmmunity. The United Statés, on the other hand, 
was seen as the leader of the “colonialists" whe would 
continue the oppression of these people if permitted to. 
The ideclogical bifurcation of the world was absolute in 
this Leninist/Stalinist view, and the inevitable struggle 
waS not expected to end in compromise. Khrushchev inttro- 
duced a more flexible sense of the complex "roads to 
socialism," and the possibility of “peaceful coexistence." 
Eut even peaceful ccexistence "...represents, as is well 


known, a specific fcrm of class warfare between socialism 
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and capitalism in tke international arena."9 So 


at this 
level, the level of pure ideology that has a concreteness in 
Bemeet lite that is difficult for Western minds to appre- 


clateé, the Soviets must consider the long range consequences 
seetaordewcrid cenfrcntations very carefully. However flex- 
ible Soviet ideology has proven to be when change was neces- 
Eaey tC SUPport perceived national interests, there isa 
cost or tisk to be incurred when an ideologically-based 
legitimacy is tested by overseas actions (or failures to 


act) that are inconsistant with stated policies and Leliefs. 


2.) COSt7Risk Factors 


Maen essential factcrs of idsological Fisk can be 


Summarized as follows: 
Gpmeeeercenved Lack of Rescoive Relative =o U.S. 


If the Scviets are to make any significant ideo- 
logical investment ina revclution, they must be sure that 
they are net in a position to see it swept away by the U.S. 
Interestingly, the Scviets nave made little public commit- 
ment to revolutions that they see as not yet viable, or in 
danger of treing overthrown by Western forces of any kind. 
For example, in the Caribbean, only Cuba has enjoyed the 
full benefits of Soviet ideological commitment to it's exis- 
tence. Manley in Jamaica and Bishop in Grenada had Cukan 
SapPCEt, but no public acknowledgement by the U.S.S.R. that 


they were revolutionary states. When Grenada fell to the 
U.S. and Eastern Caribbean forces, Castro took no ideolo- 
Bical responsibility for the loss, Saying that the revolu- 


tion was over when Bishop was murdered, and therefore by 
implication that the Socialist Community had no obligation 
to support Grenada beyond that day. Even Nicaragua has not 


255}. °°" Wonsteanctin A. Verob*yev, quoted in [ Ref. 4: p. 
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been acknowledged as having joined the larger Sccialist 
Community, although it has been encouraged mightily down the 
eorrect path. The risk being considered, then, acne 
rarely taken, and one taken only when a great benefit is to 
be had, as it Was in Vietnam and Cuba, perhaps <he only 


meee d Werld states te enjoy a status that warrants this sort 
G@ieracoicgical risk. 


kr. Competiticn from the P.R.C. 


Although the Soviets do not acknowledge any 
competiticn for the leadership of the Communist world, the 
Chinese, since the 1960s, have independently offered the 
Meee a World an alternative source of aid and revoluticrary 
ideolcgy. From the Soviet point of view, a lack of resolve 
eoumed Create an opportunity for the P.R.C. that couid be as 
damaging as any created for the West. P.R.C. competition in 
Fast Africa during the 1960s probably had an eémboldening 
effect upon the Soviets, as the character of the revolu- 
tionary marketplace cf ideas was radicalized by the Cultural 
Fevoluticn. Chinese retrenchment has made the competition 
less visible, but they are by no means out of the game and 
Mieyesezezcise the available opportunities to criticize 
Soviet failures of will or ideological purity in the Third 
Gerid. 


Gummcorrincting Revolutionary Goals 


The obvicus example is the case of the Eritrean 
rebellion, which was materially supported, at least indi- 
rectly, until the Mengistu regime achieved power in Addis 
Ababa. The Soviets are now, alongside the Cubans, assisting 
the Marxist Ethicpian government in putting down this same 
revoluticn. This is ideologically confusing from a purely 
benemase peane Of view, but the early help for the Eritreans 
Was Opportunistic, and the present policy has the larger 
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Fenefit cf supporting a pan-African status quo that, amcng 
Sener things, reccgnizes the tegailltty G2 colonialist 
trordéers, Opposes secessionist insurgencies, and stands 
opposed to cross-border military actions against a recog- 
Lized gevernment of any kind.19 Not exactly virgin comnou- 
nism, rut a policy tkat keeps the Soviet foot in the African 
door, where 1t might not otherwise be given the record of 
Success of the first wave of post-colonial socialist 
regimes. 


a 


Gd. Identification With the Unsavory 


Soviet pragmatism has extended as far as 
Suppcrting Idi Amin, whose reperted cannibalism was probably 
as difficult to raticnalize ideologically as was his contin- 
uing dctage for the Queen of England. 

The risk inherent in this sort of pragmatisa, of 
coursé, is a diluticn of the ideological foundations of the 
anti~imperialist revcelution that they ultimately hope to 


promote. This is a genuinely feit risk, as we have noted 
before, Without a directly corresponding, ideologically 
explicit analog for Western decision-makers. Lt oF.sS new, 


however, a risk that outweighs the importance of having a 
Meesence in a critical geographic location, or a position 
from which to pursue the establishment of a more acceptable 


regime at scme future time. 


3. Eenefit Factors 


If the Soviets successfully assist a Third world 
revoluticn the teneficial ideclogical fallout is manifest. 
The two main categories of ideological benefit to be had 


ale; 


MOK concise and informative discussion of the Horn of 
Menica in just this context aes in Richard Remnek's 
MSoviet Policy in. the Horn cf Piicas The Decision to 
Intervene," in [ Ref. 12]. 
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a. Validating the Revclutionary Paridign 


Bie their Chips are c£iding On ome great reli or 
meee hasecrical dice. Of course the confidence is that the 
Baees ali have six dcts, but it provides crucial grist for 
oe selt-jJuUStifticaticn mill, and clearly must bolster the 
sense of security of the existing communist regimes, when 
the plan is seen to proceed. Communist ideology requires 
Maat it Fe on the ascent, and capitalism in decline. On 
tnis large scale, the benefit can be quite great if a 
victory cveéer the imperialists is called for by doctrine, or 
1f the consequences of losing would include compelling 


evidence that the world revolution is in decline. 
rE. Affirming Leadership of the Revolution 


In the idéclogical battle with the P.R.C., the 
demonstraticn of a willingness and a capability to assist 
the revclution in the far cerners of the world, with arms if 
necessary, is a demonstration the Chinese cannot match. As 
we will sée below, capabilities drive intententions, and the 
ideolcgical capital (if you wili) to be had from a unique 
reach with fraternal assistance is quite great. Who leads 
the Ccmmunist Worid: the Chinese offering moral suppcert 
from Beijing or the Soviets, challenging the Americans off 
the ccast and fighting the reactionaries ashore? LiGene 
cccasion arises for this question to be asked, and the 
Soviets take action, the answer will be clear. 


E. ECCNCMHIC FACTORS 


Econcmics drive U.S. relations with the Third World 
countries as much as they do with any of the larger nations. 
Soviet Leninism is of course an economic theory of history. 
This general discussion of economic cost-benefit factors for 
Soviet decisionmaking in interventions will operate on two 
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levels. Reenem acre Level, there is a4 polrtea= wh2eh the 
Meweeccisicers a ccuntry strategically critical to its 
eéconcmic systen. fHis 2S°nOt tO Say that asparcicueal fomm 
Cr government is necessary, ocnly that trade relatiors nust 
cperate cn an established basis without Soviet control. The 
countries ccnsidered strategic in this way might include the 
Seep Crcducing countries of the Middle East, perhaps South 
Africa fcr its strategic minerals, and countries commanding 
major chcke points of world trade. The Soviets are obliged 
to ccensider these countries +o be essential to the survival 
or the West, and therefore likely to be protected with that 
existential importance in mind. At a more mundane level, 
the Scviets have to ccnsider that intervention costs rubles, 
or worse, dcllars. There is a limited supply of each, espe- 
eiairy the latter, and there is a point at which the supriy 
“el tga mere be adéguate hei certain "discretionary" 
interventions. 


The general cost factors considered here are costs 
Benmesurpeocrt of Soviet military forces rather than the 
general military "aid" programs that ‘the Soviets engage in. 
With the pcessible exception of Cuba, unreimbursed Soviet 
Military aid does net seem to occur in the Third World. 
Even the large investment in Vietnam is oriented tcward 
Egpecrt cf Soviet forces, and the 1976 cancellaticn of war 
debts was the only actual grant offered until 1979, when 
military aid against the PRC seems to have been "paid for" 


with unprecedented levels of Soviet military access. 
ae Hard Currency Outflow 


Military forces overseas cost money. The 
Soviets go to great lengths to avoid buying ships bunkers or 


provisicns cverseas, Une SS koe is se eeEOneamG+lcn- WhO mwas 
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take fayment in credits or rubles, because most ccuntries 
require hard currency. If an overseas presence was +o be 
Maintained at any magnitude for any period of time, it could 
get e€xpersive, and tke use of scarce hard currency might be 
Mececealty LOr some provisioning. 

If the overall size of the military forces had 
to be increased to compensate for homeland defense fcrces 
cverséas it would rercve bodies from the productive sid= of 
the lakor market. 


EeeeerOL lew-uE Costs 


tieanhe th tervent 107 succeeds overseas, a contin- 
uing presence of security forces is likely, either Sevier or 
perhaps client state troops. In either case, barracks, 
airfields, piers, fuel, etc. must be deemed worth the 2xpen- 
diture (if cnly in scme larger sense), and the assets must 
Simply be available from the economy. 

In the Cukan casé it was considered necessary to 
build a Leninist society as an example for the develcping 
Mations cf the hemisphere, at very high cost in general 


economic aid. 
¢c. Decreased Discretionary Resources 


In a finite economy, if the budget permits only 
one intervention, it precludes intervention whsn one is 
already underway. Cn¢ wonders how auch of an effect the 
investment of 85,000 men and their materiel in Afghanistan 
Mad cn the decision not to send troops into Poland. And 
here we mean only tke economic effect, although there was 
clearly a military asset-husbandry motive to this decision 


as well, and it is ccnsidered telow. 
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2. Benefit Factcrs 


The economic kenefits of intervention by «he Sovists 
are similar to the benefits that the United States hopes to 
teap when pursuing the policies most often condemned as 
"imperialist" by the Soviets. Th2 Soviets need to develop 
markets for their gocds. The "goods", of course, ar2 arms, 
mm@ermne Statistics indicate that over half of all Scviet 
exports to the develcping world are in military equipment. 
The trade is more likely to be of aging Soviet equipment 
that has Leen replaced in the Soviet inventory with newer 
models, but to the extent possible, the payment is in hard 
currency, even in the case cf such desperately pecr ccun- 
tries as Ethiopia and (until 1979) Vietnam. When hard 
currency is not available, either from the ccuntry in ques- 
tion cr frem a wealthy sponsor (such as Saudi Arabia for 
Syria), then commodities are taken in trade at below-market 
values. Sesto this extent, the Soviets have a positive 
incentive tc intervene if the market is worth developing. 

The economic advantage that might come from control 

£ world chcke pcints is worth considering as a benefit, but 


realistically such leverage would not likely be appiied 


until a cataclysmic state of affairs had been reached. The 
Soviets have little tc gain from restricted trade. On the 
contrary, as the Scviet eccnomy becomes more and nore 


intertwined with the rest of the world, and specifically as 
Soviet shipping and trade increase, their interests parallel 
those of the West in the freedom of the seas. And in fact 
the Soviets have ccnsistently supported the principle of 
free access to and passage of international waters, from the 
Fosphcrus te the Gulf of Sidra to the Panama Canal. Sc any 
6concmic return to be had from control of strategic straits 
is likely to be had only in the course of a major crisis 
eat widl result in a dramatic change in th? way that the 


world does business. 





See SILITARY PACTORS 


Te begin our consideration of risk/benefit factecrs in 
the Soviet decision to intervene from the purely military 
Bernt cf vicw, it is worthwhile to return for a moment to 
the ccncept of the status quo introduced by McConnell. The 
eee ue GUO percepticn cf the Soviet Navy relative te the 
Omrcread States Navy is that the former is considerably 
Mmeeraor to the lacter. The ccnseguent expectation is that 
fre Seviets will back down in any serious, direct cconfrenta- 
LOD » and that if Soviet and American forces actually 
engaged cne another in combat, the Soviets would be utterly 
defeated. I hasten tec point cut that the U.S. Navy is less 
Senguine than this abcut relative strength, but worldwide, 
among the nations whe must make policy based upon a sense of 
who will control the seas in a confrontation at any scale, 
memaecmwadely believed that if the U.S. Navy is the leading 
Ravy in the world, and that the Soviet force is not in the 
same league. Therefcre we should consider again the argu- 
Ment that for creditility éach force must "give a good 
gecOunt Cf itself." Cbviousiy, a good account consists of 
two very different sorts of performances. The very willing- 
ness of the Soviets tc stand up to U.S. seapower puts them 
cn a néw and higher level when it occurs. So the Soviets 
have, atthe level cf changing the status quo, little to 
lose and a great deal to gain. They also have a gocd pres- 
BPecerce achieving the gains while "losing" the confrontation 
Guedetactzcal scale, in a similaz sense to that in which the 
United States is widely perceived as having been beaten in 
tome Tet Offensive of 1968, when by tactical military meas- 
ures it was a clear American victory. 

The Soviets, then, with a significantly inferior force 
can take advantage cf surprise to use the constantly 


Smanging Situation at sea in achieving a tactical "victory" 
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With strategic consequences. When this is takér int 

eecount, cns can expect tc find Soviet forces visibly 
inferior to American naval formations, even when “hey 
Sonetder the iikeliheed of combat to be high.1! This is not 
the way that the Scviets wevld do things off their cwn 
coastline, because the mission then becomes obliteration of 
the threat and the assets include land-based aviation, 
coastal ships, etc. In distant waters, the assets are 
limited to those surface ships and submarines that can be 
spared from the immediate coastal defense (inciuding pro- 
and anti-SSBN) missicns, and the mission changes to the more 
MeEdivang cne of “giving a good account” at worst. A 
Meaattetale” destroyer trailing the carrier with four cruise 
Missiles, and a couple of cruise missile submarines tc add 
confusion as well as firepower, together present a very 
ericus threat of a "good account." Especially if the fact 
that the carrier must repeatedly reverse course to maintain 
a prcper wind angle as well as a station is used to mask the 
training of weapons and put the carrier in its most vuiner- 
meee resiticn at the cutset of hostilities.?? 


1. Cost/Risk Factors. 


THe MOst critical risk in any military intervention 
is the ultimate expansion cf the conflict to nuclear war. 
Cgarkev stresses this in the quotation that opened the 
essay. A primary Soviet goal cf intervention in a local war 
would be to ensure that it remain local and not enlarge into 
a worldwide conflict. Tnere is every reason to believe that 
the Sceviets think that this can be done. Certainly Ogarkov 


litfor a dissenting view, that “the overriding premise 


is) that the superpowers must avoid direct clash, see 
(Rar. 13}. 

t2A discussicn cf the endenc the outcome of a 
naval ede roe 6n the" Beaeiog © eeeee soe f the scenaric" (Or 
[aoe 4a 7. dependence" o use the BRIER oO} is presented in 
Ref ~ 
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does not dismiss Soviet involvement; he opposes iocal wars 
Fecause they are by definition the fault of the inperial- 
St S's Pecause the Soviet Union is resolute they create the 
dangercus ccenditions under which a Soviet-American confiic+ 
Bight evelve, and that holds the danger of world war. Phis 
ganger 1s a reason fer the imperialists not to star: local 
Meeeomeeacher than an excuse for the Soviets not to Se 


—— 


involved. 

Another basic sort of military risk to be taken is 
eiesrcss Of assets, including ships, submarines, aircraft 
and men. Fach is valuable, and each is replacable, up tc a 
Gemmdaen fOlmt, should a loss cccur. The thing to remember 
about the Scviet consideration of the consequences of lcsing 
assets is that the mission of homeland defense supercedes 
all cthers and assets considered necessary for that rcele 
cannet be jeopardized in other missioas. Punt nennione, wc 
Ship that is unlikely to be used effectively in a given 
Situaticn should not ke put at risk. These consideraticns 
were pfrekarly bekind a well-known incident during the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war. DUBANG the reOoursessOL tChesecrisis,/ evo 
modern ASW cruisers were in the Mediterranean. A brand-new 
"Kara" class ship, Nikolayéev, was in Yugoslavia making an 
cfficial visit with the Soviet Black Sea Fleet ccmmander 
embarked. The ship <transited directly back threugh the 
Turkish Straits on October 5, just pricr to the beginning of 
the war. A "*Kresta-II" class ship of similar capabilities 
transited down from the Nerthern Fleet, entering the 
Mediterranean on 27 Cctober, but it never moved into the 
Eastern part of the sea, where the action was, before 
returning hcme in November. Finally, the two largs ASW 
héliccpter cruisers cf the "Mceskva" class remained in the 
Elack Sea throughout the ccnflict. Mies Ls) OLtCh Ln. ere 
preted as a sign of restraint by the Soviets, who could have 
used these units tc achieve “balance” in their Eastern 
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Mecgiterranean force, which lacked ASW ships. Miers es ofan 
might te to keep the U.S. from feeling a strategic threat to 
its SSBNs, or because, as Stephen S. Roberts suggests,!3 the 
fessicn was to counter the carrier rather than any submarine 
threat. This is very nearly it. The ships were vaiuabdle, 
mice OnHLY as targets. There was virtually no chance that 
they cculd have been considered a significant «hreat to U.S. 
submarines cf any kind in the sound saturated, shallow and 
warm waters of the Eastern Med. If they found a submarine 
iz weculd more likely ke one cf their own. The Kresta II, in 
the narrcw transit lanes to the west, had by far the best 
chance of detecting U.S. reinforcements, but this is also 
difficult ASW water. Having no weapons primarily designed 
for anti-carrier warfare, these units would have been 
reduced to defending themselves in any conflict, which is 
made the mcre difficult when yeu are the largest target. As 
open-ocean ASW platfcrms, defending the Northern and Pacific 
fleet areas, these Ships are optimally armed and certainly 
needed, so their having been withheld from this conflict 
should strprise no one. Finally, their involvement would 
have had nothing but negative impact on the measurement of a 
nyjeoqg account. " 

So the Soviets can be considered to withhold units 
for strategic reserve, but with an eye toward the likely 
utility cf the ship in the crisis at hand. The conservative 
scale of anti-carrier task groups formed .by the Soviets 
follcws frcom the consideraticn that most crall of these 
ships would be lost, and that their function would likely be 
to inflict as much damage as possible in the minutes avail- 
Gpiesratper than to function as an integrated, multi-purpose 
striking force. If the sole reason for withhoiding the Kara 
Nikolaev had been for strategic defense of the homeland, the 


rp op ae owe ae ss? OP SS Ss See es SS a 


ptrer "Superpower Naval Confrontation," from 
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ship would have transited to the North Atlantic, where it 
could have keen of scme use, trather than back home tec the 
Black Sea. 

@rether Lactcr at risk in the déecisioneegquatiom fer 
intervention is a possible loss of strategic ground relative 


to the West. Since we are considering here only these 
interventions well keyond the Soviet littoral, or buffer 
states, there is net much history suggesting that the 


Soviets have a public commitment to tae use of third coun- 
tries as military-strategic positions. Where they kave 
attempted to build overseas bases, such as in Cuba, Egypt, 
SOmalia, or by proxy in Ethiopia, ‘Angola, and peéerhaps 
Grenada, they have met with moderate success. EUieee i ci 
commitment to défense of their interests in these countries 
has been measured, limited perhaps by a lack of ideological 
justificaticn for bases. Limited also by the simple lack of 
Military méeans to force compliance upon an unwiiling 
Theved-World host. Fresently the most strategically imper- 
tant Soviet positions overseas include Cuba, where the U.S. 
has expressly piedged not tc intervene, Vi¢tnam, where the 
likelihood of U.S. reéeinvolvement seems politically unthink- 
able, and on a second level the proxy involvements in Angcla 
andere thicpia. Air facilities in all these countries are 
used by Soviet long-range military aircraft. 

The loss of silitary prestige is always a critical 
matter fcr a nation that derives its international position 
almost whelly on the basis of military strength. Scviets 
have not shewn any willingness to embark on interventions in 
which tkereée was a streng possibility of military embarass- 
ment, but there hag been little prestige to lose in the 
third werld, overseas situaticns considered here. 
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The most obvicus gain to be had by the Scvi 


(D 


Zoels 
the ifmeciate goal cf the action contemplated, ise. the 
sucecescstul preventicn of a coup d'etat, the successful 
completicn of a coup d'etat, the delivery of military 
supplies, etc. On a@ larger scale, other benefits of Scvier 
interventicn seem possible. 

Although the Soviets have very few bases overseas 
and puklicly deny the need for any, they are keenly aware of 
the military utility the United States derives from its 
bases. If the upshct of a Scviet intervention is the imme- 
diate, cr more likely the eventual expulsion Of WUseSsy Cuces 


from an cverseas base the strategic gain for the Soviets can 


re seen as proporticnal to the U.S. loss. This does not 
require that Soviet tases replace the American ones, as 
Pecurted In Vietnam. It simply reduces the capability of 


m@tenU-s. tc efficiently carry out the military role it has 
taken up throughcut tke world ocean, and it also reduces the 
Soviet assets reguired to counter it. When Soviet access is 
granted, the benefit is compounded, and it is worthwhile to 
note that in each of the four cases listed above, there has 
been a gilitary commitment cf direct support (in the case of 
Cuba), proxy troops (in the African cases), or comprehensive 
Materiel and training support directly against the United 
States (in Vietnam). Wheat eso, OoscSs OfNU.S.  santlierce and 
bkases overseas is a werthwhile goal in itself, and where a 
Military ccmmitment cf some relatively profound type is 
made, the gains to be had are most significant. 

A moment should be taken here to point out that ¢ach 
cf these places is cf considerable strategic value to the 
Soviet military. Vietnam, of course, is within long-range 
aircraft range of the entire South and East China Seas (and 
consequently the whole coast orf the PRC), the whcle 
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Fhilippine archipelago, the Strait of Malacca ard ctker 
feede routes, é€tc. Ade waccess "sO Cuba “and Angola pDezmit 
aircraft to cover virtually the entire Atlantic Ocean, tc 
the Caps of Good Hope, even when originating in the Sovier 
Nortnern Fleet. Ethicpian-based aircraft can cover the 
Northern Indian Ocean. These “atrcratt; of Gourse,; “ean 
engage 1n reconnaissance, ASW, or even anti-ship strikes 
wath Cruise missiles. 

itereeeWortowhile tc note that holes in worldwide 
coverage exist in the Southern Indian Ocaan, Southern 
Facific Ccéan, and tke Mediterranean. The value of a recon- 
naissance and strike capability in the Mozambique Channel or 
the capes off South Africa suggest that continuing pressure 
and even military intervention of some sort might be used in 
the general area, te include Mozambique, Mauritius, the 
seychelles, the Malagasy Republic, etc. Libya and Syria ars 
the gost likely candidates for basing rights in the 
Mediterrenean, and the South Facific simply doesn't have @ 
great deal cf strategic significance anymore. 

Ancther benefit to be had from a successful military 
interventicn would be the increase in military prestige and 
internaticnal respect as a military power. We have consid- 
ered the value this has in toppling the status quo sense of 
Soviet pcwer relative to American, put it would also build 
Soviet credibility in the Third World as a viable threat or 
protector. Various authors on the Soviet and U.S. side 
Mice CL the Coercive effects of naval formations off the 
coastlines cf small ccuntries. If that force has no histcry 
cf intervention and ne particular capability for it k-ased on 
the ships in the force, one wonders how serious a threat it 
can ke. Once tne Soviets establish themselves as an inter- 
ventionary power, their credibility well climb. te ancther 
plane and the ccercive value of each ship will increase. 


That is, one ship from a navy that intervened successfully 
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meade somal! country might be as persuasive as several from a 
country that never has, at least it might in the mind cf the 
Meaagce Of a small country. 

Finally, there is a positive value in getting ccmrax 
experience for military forces. The Soviets pay very clcse 
attention tc the lesscns of history, and one of them is that 
combat-séascned troops fight better than green troops. The 
Soviet Union has not engaged in large scale combat!* cther 
than the Afghan War since World War II. EXCeDt = fLorecue 
unfortunate example cf the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, there 
is no histcry of majer Soviet naval battles since the advent 
ef steam. To a certain extent the lessons of the battles of 
cther ccuntries can be adopted, but they must first be 
filtered hypothetically through the Marxist-Leninist para- 
digm, which results in several stages of remcval from the 
circumstances of the actual engagement before the lesson is 
uncovered. The military leaders in the Soviet Union would 
likely appreciate tke superiority of direct experience in 
testing the correctness of their military plans. 


14Cne nigbs be able to argue ve at the supe Re se Tee of 
Bungary In 1 featured combat on a large Scal 1+ was 
erdérs cf magnitude less than the Afghan Sep sa ienee and 
@eeeeeert in kind frem the sort of third-world ee eee 
keyond tke Soviet littoral that is being considered here 
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Ve PATHS OF INTERVENTION--A DECISION POINT TYPOLOGY 

The purpose of this secticn will be to illustrate scme 
Seecne general trends to be found in examining Soviet naval 
@ertavaity in the Third World, examine the stakes involved 
historically, using the cost-benefit analysis we develored 
earlier, and then use several case studies to break cut a 
set cf general principles through which the decisions that 
the Scviets have made can be ccmpared, analyzed, and better 
understocd. 


A. GENERAL TRENDS 


The general set of incidents that we aré using here 
consists of a wide variety of situations. Both MccGwire and 
McConnell have been taken to task for trying to sensibly 
organize the grcup, largely because their organizational 
schemes were static and somewhat arbitrary. Having said 
this, an cbligation to previde a positive alternative is 
incurred, and so one is offered. 

Tables ITand II, which aré basically the McConnell list 
with a few additions and deletions, are given in a strictly 
chrenclogical order with some key operational guesticns 
‘answered fcr purposes of easy comparison. Chrono logs ear 
crdeér is chosen because it is naturally given and because it 
emia best illustrate how e¢perational characteristics build 
upon one another as a result of experience, if they do. i 
contend here that they do indeed, and that previous experi- 
ence with a tactic ccntributes to the options available in 
the next crisis. How this works is not as cbvious 4s it 
appears at first blush. 
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The questions across the top of the tables are meant to 
ask, in crder, whether the U.S. Navy presented a countering 
force (USN?), whether the Soviet Navy presented an anti- 
Carrier warfare threat to U.S. forces (ACW?), whether a 
peveet 2it OF Scalift was a part of the operation, whether 
the Scviet Naval Infantry was involved (SNI?), whether @ 
proxy force was being assisted in carrying out Soviet combat 
goals (FFOXY?), and if the operation featured a new aspect 
of Scviet response (NEW?). 

To hélp with the overview it is useful to point out that 
in every case where the U.S. sent ships, they were on scene 
kefore the Soviet shifts. 

The June War is chcesen as a natural starting point here 
(as in McConnell) Fecause 1% represents the first large- 
scale Scviet naval response to an incident beyond their 
EOLders. The visits to Egyptian ports by Sevist combatants 
after the war were probably the most dangerous activities 
ever engagec in by deployed Soviet forces, as their purpes¢e 
was tc deter Israeli air attacks with the threat of raising 
Bae stakes of the ccnflict, &a dubious notion against the 
mcst restrained adversary, which Israel is not. The air ACW 
engaged in by the Scviets after the Pueblo incident was a 
practice raid by Soviet naval missile bombers against the 
Harge U.S. force that was generated in the Sea cf Japan 
Mecer the Necrth Korean attack. Interastingly, this was not 
done against the even larger force that responded to the 
shooting dewn of the U.S.A.F. EC-121 reconnaissance plane a 


year later. In that case, though, Similar aircraft 
performed reconnaissarce of TF-71 (four U.S. Carricrs and 
fifty other combatants) in the East China Sea two days 


before they entered the Sea of Japan. 
The Jordanian crisis of 1971 is very important because 
He represents the first time that Soviet ships functioned 


Bacticaliy as credible anti-carrier groups, as we will see 
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below. hi t+emarse Interesting that the postusang az cea 
continued fcr a month after the Syrian tanks were repelled 
and the immédiate cause of the crisis was over. 

The west African deployments began with Ghana in 1969, a 
case of Scviet pressure to return seized Sovie= fishing 
ships. They became regular in the form of the "West Africa 
Fatrol" the next year, have matured considerably cver the 
Mece CeCade anda half, particularly inthe use of the 
sevect Neval Infantry as a standing force off ths coast. 

The Indo-Pakistani war of 1971 might represent a Scvier 
attempt to preempt the U.S. Navy in their deployment, a new 
notion that will be explored in mora detail below, and 
Unigue if true. In the response to the mining of Haiphong, 
the Sceviets made their primary ACW forces a group of fceur 
Echo-II sukmarines, which remained at anchor near the 
Macclesfield Bank, and did not engage in exercise activity 
against the very large (six carrier) Usoe sO rce in che 
@onkin Gulf. 

1973 saw the development of the amphibious forces in the 
Meme, CL transporting third-country troops, Eirst Zron 
Horocco to Syria, then Omani insurgents from Aden to néar 
the Omani berder area. The ambivalence about calling them 
prexy forces follows from the consideration that although 
they were clearly supporting Soviet general interests ina 
combat rele, they were not proxies in the same sense as the 
Cuban trecps later sent to Angola and Ethiopia.i!5 


4SJiri. Valenta argues in (Ref. ee that Castro's rela- 
tionship with the MPLA was largeiy independent of Moscow's 
GCeue rel Until the impinent collapse of Neto's regime caused 
the Scviets to vastly increase the scale of their invelve- 
ment and aomeeduen =. 1, take Gen clOme sor The Operation. Thus 
it is an overSimplification to characterize the Cubans as 
eogox tes” until the massive sea and_airlift began and Soviet 
Gmmmcers began directing the overall course of the conflict. 
see below for a more detailed GeesciscstOler OF the 
intervention. 
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The Cctober War of 1973 startled many by the scale and 
speed of tke Soviet naval buildup. teens aS Staz-ling, 
@hough little noted, that the differences were largély of 

O° 


involvement had been "field exercised" in a previous crisis. 
The Latakia port visit after the war was a classic example 
cf the Scviets using a proven method. As che mandate for 
the U.N. Golan Heights force was about to expire in November 
of 1974, and the Israelis were pointedly complaining about 
Soviet arms shipments to Syria, a combatant force carrying 
Vice Admiral Khevrin (then the Commander of the Black Sea 
Fleet) pulled into Latakia, the main Tenens OLes yea 
Pesuprply. it waS a scaled-up repeat of the visits to 
Egyptian forts after the 1967 war. 

The Angclan intervention exercised all the Third World 
intervention skills available to the Soviets, with the 
Massive trocplift of Cuban forces and reported naval gunfire 
Support (NGFS) cf MELA and Cuban combat operaticns repre- 
senting new skilis.!6® The use of Conakry, Guinea as a 
Eragimg froint not only for the airlift but for large scale 
cpen-ocean military reconnaissance reminds us, and them, of 
tne value cf the West Africa Patrol that was established 
above, Originally tc bolster a weak government. The 
Ethiopian operation drew heavily on this experience, using 
Aden in a way analagcus to Ccnakry. 

The Sino-Vietnamese war of 1979 was interesting becaus2 
Soviet behavior was essentially similar to their suprort for 
North Vietnam against the United States, but tactically 
different in ways that reflect their different assessments 


Cue che threat. The eleven surfac2 combatants dispatched to 


16These reports originated jin the Angolan press and 
though possible. are UaSU bStantiated. Taey SP cifically 
Suggest that a Kresta II cruiser fired its 57mm gun at FNL 

positions in Lobito and Benguela, and that Soviet supplied 
(and manned) landing craft Shelled Mocamedes. 
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the general area were better suited +o command, survéeilianc 


(Dp 


and self defense than anti-carrier warfare.1? 

The transits of the Minsk and Novorossisk (folilow-on 
units cf the Kiev VTOL carrier) around Africa were signifi- 
cant events in that stops in Luanda, Angola with the Ivan 
Rogov (or her sister ship Nikolaev in the latter case) were 
each time included in the itinerary. Minsk, Poe OSG wis 
transit, engaged in exercise operations off the ccast of 
South Africa, ata time when that country, «he vanquished 
enemy in the Angclan war, was suffering an oil crisis. The 
Seychellés portvisits of the past couple of years have been 
meant tc bolster the regime of President Rene, especially 
Maen he 25 cut of the ccuntry for any reason. Having 
suffered several coup attempts, the presence of a cruiser or 
an amphibicus ship with Soviet Naval Infantry aboard is 
considered a useful deterrent by the Seychellois gcvernment. 

There are, clearly, several identifiable types of inter- 
venticns that can be broken out in the ways that MccGwire 
aaa wececnnell did. The Middle East wars are obviously very 
different operationally and strategically from the various 
forays into Third World navai diplomacy, which themselves 
arise frem several different sorts of Situations. But as 
military operaticns, there are problems and limitations that 
characterize incidents more because of the physical reali- 
ties cf distance frem base or enemy capabilities, fms 
example, than the political or historical setting. And 
there are tactical lessons that carry over from one type of 
incident tc another, in ways that are at least as instruc- 


tive as any attempt to find geopolitical reasons for mili- 


tary events. The general trends in Soviet naval 

17The =.p= included a_ Kresta_ II. ASW cruiser, 2 
converted Sverdlov ccmmand and. control ship a Kashin, SAM 
Poelain, a Krivak, and two Alligators. All of the’ above 
Ships, except the LSis, have SAMs for area or self defense, 


and nc anti-ship cruise missiles are carried. 
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intervention and support overseas have included the 
Eoilcwing: 

iemeUes. Naval forces precede Soviet forces to an area of 
centention. 

2. The Soviets are willing to risk considerable danger 
of attack, especially from Israel, +o show supper: 
BOlwan ally in.a crisis. These risks, however, are 
usually taken from a reactive rather than a bkelliade- 
Tant posture, Gerd s Che StdtroLing) Of ships aia 
threatened ports. 

3. Innovative tactics tend to appear in relatively iow- 
risk situations, but once proven will be used consis- 
memely Lf possible. 

4. The Soviets seem willing to take a significant 
portion of their regional major combatant crder of 
rattle out of the home fleet area, if the U.S. forces 
that represent the primary threat are also deployed 
tc the same area. 

5. The Soviets use the facilities they have acquired 
overseas to support operations that might help open 
emochner facilities. 


E. THEE STAKES 


Given this brief immersion in the details of the naval 
activity ccnsidered here, and the trends reflected over 
time, it is useful to return to the three type of ccost/risk 
and benefit. A seccnd look should provide a more concrete 
noticn cf what the Scviets might be considering when they 
decide whether to intervene, and how to manage an int¢erven- 
tion cnce initiated. 
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1. The Ideological Stakes 


(D | 


The key variabl Bly) Daeologiceal risk was 
BesOlve--the commitment of the prestig2 of the Soviet state 
eoaetne CPSU to a conflict. An anteresting observatiozn can 
ke made in this regard simply by scanning she list cf coun- 
tries for which naval support has been demonstrated. The 
cnly ccuntry that cculd be considered a member of the 
Socialist Community in the sense of requiring full Soviet 
commitment is probably Vietnam. The point here is that ifa 
member of the "Socialist Community" is in trouble, the 
commitment of the Soviet Union is automatic and irrevokable, 
at least in theory. thes is a -publie fact, “and tne 2.-ecr- 
Seemangq logical corollary is that ‘the U.S.S.R. must be 
careful whem it publicly acknowledges as deserving this 
fest inction. Professor Jiri Valenta recantly pointed cuci8 
that the Soviets, despite the massive military investment 
Since December, 1979, have yet to refer to the Karmal 
government in Afghanistan as a member of the Sccialist 
Community. The Sinc-Vietnam case, of course, was a spécial 
one in which the PRC, a renegade member of the community, 
attacked ancther memter. The ideological conseguences of 
this were developed to the point of further attempting to 
undermine PRC influence in the communist movement, but not, 
of ccurse, to the logical conclusion that the invasion 
feered the laws of scientific history. 

When revcluticnary goals and practices seem incon- 
Peoeent, Oc logically impossible, or obscenely double- 
dealing (as in the case of the Eritrean rebels who fcund 
Piegi termer Cuban instructors working for the central 
government against them after 1977) the matter seems nct to 
arise in the ideclogical realn. 


=p eaw a 42 © eee ee See | 


18Tn an address to a conference on the Soviet Invasion 
cf Afghanistan, Monterey, California, 16 November, 1983. 
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the use of naval power in support of ideological 
Moab=s, «chat is in being able to point to worldwide leader- 
ship cf the revoluticn, seems to be growing in magnitude end 
sophistication. The Ghanain incident began with the seizure 
of Scviet fishing beats, but the seizure itself was justi- 
fied by Ghana with the accusation that the Soviets were 
aiding fro-Nkrumah rebels. Certainly Soviet rhetoric 
supported then. Over the years, EhOUgh,» w facerblalwaidato 
"revcluticnary" parties has been selective and opportun- 
otic. When opportunity coincides with strategic value and 
Military capability, as it did in Angola, the support can be 
Massive and the propaganda victory on the ideological level 
very considerable. 

Ultimately, theugh,. ideology is appl2ed to, che 
events that occur around the world from the position of 
power that the Soviets assume as the leaders cf the 
Secialist werld, that is, with complete freedom to interpret 
events and responses for the benefit of the rest of the 
"Community." This is given attention, and surely a part of 
the planning that goes into a decision to intervene, but it 
seems unlikely that there could come an occasion when it was 
felt that a strategically necessary intervention must rot 


take place on purely ideological grounds. 


Gp) 


ae he Economic Stakes 





Large investments have been made inthe military 
Ssuppert cf Third World countries supported by the Scviet 
URion. To the extent possible these investments have been 
directly recouped in hard currency, Pieche Iitit Ser the 
imeely Capability of a ccurtry to find currency, or a 
mepiamaqmerensor With ¢Cil money, can be to a certain extent 
peo ected. The real money-making relationships have teen, 
of ccurse, with the oil-rich nations themselves, Such as 


Libya and Iraq, where the market for arms might alone 
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Sisiclty military interventicn, even if the oi11 itself was 
mot directly available. 

On another level, though, the strategic locaticn or 
history cf a country or region dictates that economic risk 
ke incurred. The Middle East is clearly a special case? in 
the strategic equations of the Soviets as well as the West. 
Large exfenditures are considered worth the cost in Vietnan 
and Cuba, where the Soviets are almost certainly not making 
money, but where the level of access granted is offsetting. 

The direct drain on the ledger sheet for overseas 
interventicn would seem to be concentrated in the area of 
infrastructure for the direct support of Soviet forces 
Peer eznan in the "aid" given to the indigenous military. 
In ccuntries like Vietnan, Ethiopia, Aden, Somalia, and 
Egypt, among others, substantial resources have been put 
meeco basing facilities. In a few cases this investment was 
lost, but tke temporary benefit was probably worth the cost, 
and the strategic advantage still to be had where the bases 


continue tc exist is very great. 


3. The Military Stakes 


The military risks and benefits at stake in each of 
the incidents vary ccnsiderably, and can best be broken out 
by using tables as we did when considering the operational 
@aardetericstics. Taklies II and III list the incidents chro- 
MolOgieally with a Erief characterization of the risk or 
benefit invclved in the same terms as previously considered. 
Mee Subjective values "Nore", “Low,” “Moderate, and "High" 
are given to the risks incurred by the Soviets in each 
categcry, with the likeliest adversary added in parentheses 
under the "risk to assets" column. 

Such a table invites argument, of course, and where 
a value seems difficult to understand, please remember that 


it is the risk reascnably expectable to the Soviet planrer 
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TABLE III | 
| Military Risks | 
| ieclLDENT Wh It ASSETS GROUND PRESTIGE | 
| 67 War L-M M(US,Is) H H 
| 67 Hostage ships L H(Is) M H | 
{ 68 Pueblo M 4 (US) M H { 
69 Ghana N N N L | 
| od EC-72 1 M L (US) M 4 | 
| 69-70 Somalia N N wt Hy | 
{ 70 Jordan M-H L-M(US,Is) M M | 
! 90e WwW. Africa N N N ie ! 
{| 71 Indo-Pak iE M (US) iL M { 
! 72 Haiphong M=L M-L (US) L 4 | 
m 723 .Moroccans L NeaUS, fs) i L { 
| v3 oed en lift N L(Oman, US) L M | 
WS October War M-H =n (US, is) i H | 
74 Latakia ic H (Is) M H | 
| 75-6 Angola L N= Lius} L M-H 
77-8 Ethiopia L (USE) et M | 
i 79 Sino-Viet L M (PRC) H H { 
| 79 Minsk N L(S.Af) N M | 
| 8z-3 Seychelles N L(SOFs) L iE | 
83 Novorossisk N N N | 
z 
that we are trying to understand. For example, in the 


course of the Jordanian crisis, the Soviets applied unprece- 
dented tactics of generating functioning anti-carrier groups 
around é¢ach of the American carriers. This occurred during 
the course of the standoff, and since the carriers were 
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considered strategic strike assets DYGthe. SOvicus oes 


(b 


ems 
reasonable that there was an elevation in the level of risk 
cf nuclear war between the superpowers, if only war through 
miadvercance. That elevaticn is reflected in the "WW III" 
column. At the same time, the the risk from American ships 
to the Scviets is considered moderate because of the studi- 
ously norn-aggessive stance maintained by the American naval 
BoecesS thrcughout the crisis. In the Haiphong mining 


episcde, the risk of war is seén as having lowered when th 


wD 


Echo-II sukmarine force stayed at ancnor well away from the 
American ships involved in the operation. Similarly, the 
risk tc Soviet assets from U.S. ships dropped during the 
Angolan intervention E-tecause the Congress madé it clear that 
no direct involvement would be tolerated. After the para- 
lyZing Tunney amendment passed, in mid-December, the Scvier 
sea and airlift dramatically increased in scope. Most 
mepeottantly, though, the purpose of the chart is tc illus- 
trate general trends rather than to make points about 
specific interventions. 

In Table III we invite a compariscn cf benefits 
gained in strategic ground and military prestige to the 
previously seen risks. Alsc listed is the specific military 
goal cf the operaticn from the Soviet point of view anda 
rating of the combat training value in lieu of true "ccmErat 
experience." In any case where new "ground" is broken, as 
in démenstrating a new combat technique, there is an incli- 
Matson to give credit fcr at least "moderate" combat 
training value, which may be inflating the true value cf, 
for example, anchoring the four Echo-IIs. It should also be 
noticed that the measurements of prestige and strategic 
ground tc Fe gained benefit from hindsight, but represent 
the value of basing rights, etc., that the planner could 
reascnaktly have hoped for, and in most cases got. For 
example, though no Easing rights are yet available in the 
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seychelies, if the Scviets do manage to preserve the regine 
in a crisis it seems reasonable to expect that a loosenina 
Sec estrictions mignt accrue, and aiz or naval basing rights 
meme WOuld te of high strategic and prestige value «+c the 
Soviets, e¢speciaily since the buildup of Diego arcia and 


mee cnd cf the “zone cf peace" concept. 


C. DECISICN POINTS 


In the introducticn to this section, a series of gereral 
trends were isolated from the purely operational character- 
istics of the Soviet naval involvement in the incidents 
considered. The observations of the same incidents from the 
standpoint cf risks taken and benefits expected tends to 
conrirm the previously held list of trends and gives scme 
perspective as to why the particular response was chosen by 
tne Scviets. The trend over time has been to look fcr more 
low-risk, higa-benefit situations, as one night exfect. 
Where a commitment Exists, however, as in the Middle East or 
Vietnam, a response tc provocation from anyone will be made, 
even at considerable risk or in an unpredictable situaticn. 
There seems to re little evidence of Soviet escalaticn of 
the petential risk in a conflict once underway in order to 
Make a greater benefit likely, although there is also little 
evidence cf Soviet willingness to back down from an escala- 
tion initiated by the adversary force. On the contrary, the 
Soviets have in these cases applied very significant 
Meteicns cf their naval strength in order to continue to 
have the greatest possibile credibility. For e¢xample, 
during tte Jordanian Crisis the Soviets deployed three of 
their five Black Sea Fleet cruise missile ships to form ACW 
groups around the U.S. battle groups. There is little 
reason to believe tkat much mere than sixty percent of any 
Ship type is likely to be available at a given time, so this 
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| 
| 


TABLE IV 
Military Benefits 


a 


| 

| INCIDENT GOAL/S VALUE GROUND PRES? ICE 

i” Go? War Surveill ,convoy/M M M 

! 67 Hostage ships Deter,solidarity/L H H 

{i 68 Pueblc Surveillance/M ih M | 
| 69 Ghana Asset protect/L M M | 
| 69 EC-121 Surveill ,DeterysM M M ( 
! ao-70 Semalia Suppt. regime/L H M | 
m 70 Jordan ACW, Deter/H M H | 
| pO+eWw. Africa Presence /L H M | 
71 Indo- Fak Preem pt? /M H H | 
| 72 Haiphcng Surveil,Deter/M L M | 
ime is MeOroccans Asst Syria/mM M H ( 
| 7 o2ekden litt ASS FAL GEA) M M | 
m #3 October War Surv, ACW,Convoy/H H H 

! 74 Latakia Deter Israel/L H H | 
! 75-6 Angcla Estab. regimée/H H H | 
| i= > Een lopia Suppt. regine/H H H | 
| 79 Sino-Vietnan Supper ellen c 7H H H | 
| Reet nek transit Impress natives/L it M | 
| 8z-3 Seychelles Suppt. regime/L H H | 
UONIssinisaas a) 


was prokably the entire ready order of battle.19 On the 
cther hand, there is evidence that the Soviets make every 


attempt to keep their involvement non-military as long as 


ieroped aGeseripticn of +t 
Stephen Reckrerts in [Ref. 9 
however, is my own. 


he disposi 


ition of the ships see 
pe 173 j. 


This analysis, 
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possilfle. Even when the stakes are high, the Use or threat 
cf fcrce is withheld until it seems necessary. Wnere the 
Mmemeary Cisk is very slight, the Soviets are prone to k¢e 
their military commitment proportionally small, even when 
the petential gain is great, as in Angola. 

Beoew set Of general trends can be formulated, based 
upon thé cperational observations, and speaking to the 
moots cenctit calculations made in the course of a conflict: 

1. Recognize strategic necessities and make the énemy 
know what they are. 

2. Create situaticns only when they can be predictably 
managed to their conclusion. | 

See citital am COntrci of your economic and esneciaelliy your 
Military assets. 

4. Extend commitments in the following order: 
ayeerraeOlLogicai/spolitical. 
Eyes economic. 
Sjmeiakatary. 

5. Back up ccmmitments at the appropriate level (ideolo- 

gical, economic, or military) and be consistent. 
6. Make military commitments credible by making then 

PEOpert 1ONa L « 

a) Identify and threaten the real enemy with the 

appropriate type and level of force. 

EE) Ccmmunicate a willingness to use the weapon. 

Before proceeding to the case studies, an important 
reminder is in order. As we mentioned earlier, this study 
is ccncerned primarily with Soviet intarvention beyond these 
@meas that could be ccnsidered part of the strategic buffer 
zone arcund Soviet bcrders. Cperationally that was defined 
as the area covered Ey Soviet tactical aircraft operating 
from tke hcmeland. Thos definition, though, makes the 
status of Southwest Asia, the Middle East, and the Korean 
reninsula ambiguous, when in fact there is abundant reason 
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to cconsider them "strategic" to the Soviet Unicn. An 


cbvicus and appropriate point to raise is that the increase 


Qa 


range of séa-based weapons in the 1950s and 1960s made the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Sea of Japan possible launch 
points fer nuclear-armed carrier aircraft and, later, subne- 
rine launched missiles. Most of the cases of Soviet naval 
force projection have bsen in these areas, though, and so we 
must ke careful about extrapclating lessons léarned in one 
regime tc another. fThis analysis states that with attention 
to the contenders, tke stakes, and the assets employed by 
both sides, this can te reasonably done. 


De. CASE STUDIES OF CECISION POINTS 


In crder to review a variety of the most important 
cases, we will consider the June War, the Jordanian Crisis, 
toons amgelan intervention, and the Sino-Vietnam conflict. As 
a Guaacsity, the unusual deployments during the 
Indo-Pakistani war cf 1971 will be briefly reviewed for 
evidence that it was a failed attempt at U.S.-style pre- 
emptive deployment. 


1. The June War cf 1967 


Soviet interest in the Middle East is historical, 
rut the Scviet decisicns leading up to their involvement in 
the naval maneuvers during the war are identifiable. Their 
commitments were in the crder presented in our general 
trends: ttey offered political encouragement to the Arab 
socialist regimes in Egypt and Baathist Syria, and followed 
up with eccnomic supfert and military aid. When Palestinian 
commandos used Syriaas a base for attacking Israel, the 
Soviets decided to cffer ideclogical support only. The 
first crisis decision points of the 1967 war came on 19 and 
22 May when the Egyptians evicted the UN peacekeeping forces 
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Beome the Sinai and blockaded the Strait of Tiran, which 
commands Israel's cnly access to the Red Sea. "This latter 
action, of course, is an act of war, and it violates the 
right of free passage of international waters that the 
Scviets have long supported. The Sovists kept a low prcefrile 
on the matter and expressed no interest in joining in any 
attempt to reopen the strait against Egyptian will. The 
effece cf the Soviet response was to demilitarize the 
Bayptlan act of war Ey simply ignoring it. The West was 
@@gaiy cccperative in letting the issue lie unti <he uae 
settled 1% (among otker things). 

At this time, the American carriers Saratoga and 
America were in the Eastern Mediterranean engaged in normal 
exercisés. A déecisicn was made to put them under surveil- 
lance ry Soviet destroyers. This had the effect of 
Eroviding accurate cata to Moscow as to the position and 
activity of the carriers without presenting a serious 
mu beat. Significantly, two cruise missile destroyers were 
sent to the Mediterranean in the first week of June, just 
before tke war, to augment the tattletale force. The ships 
were a Kilden anda Krupnyy equipped with the already obso- 
fete Sos-N=1 systen. One "“"Kynda" class cruiser was in the 
metckesea, crader of battle, carrying eight SS-N-3 long range 
Missiles and reloads, but it was not brought down. 

Soon after the war began on 5 June it was clear that 
Gewmeuld he a disaster for Egypt and Syria. The Scviet 
Suppert of her allies consisted of resupply, with a larg¢ 
humber of ships and aircraft bringing military replacement 
stock. Eut this was essentially economic and moral support, 
the Scviet Navy's protection of Soviet ships from Israeli 
attack was not so much combat support of Syria as it was a 
defense cf the right cf free passage. 

When on 10 June Syria's Golan defenses collarsed, 
Israel threatened to march to Damascus, at which point the 
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etrategic interests (ideological, economic, and milicary) of 
meen ooviect Union were directly jeopardized. Kosygin 
threatened direct intervention, but it was airborne units 
that would have been used, not naval forces.29 And the U.S. 
SeameererS bCch Sailed to the Levantine coast, disregarding 
the cruise missile threat from the Soviet destroyers. 

What was learred? The value of the tattletales was 
probarly the nost important discovery. But the cruise 
Missile threat to the carriers was not credible and had no 
effect on their movement to the war zone when they chose to. 
Thus the threat to the United States, the real enemy, was 
Met, propertional. Even the airborne threat was a suicide 
Missicn to raise the stakes to a U.S./U.S.S.R. confrontation 
that neither wanted. Only the dirécct risk cf losing Syria 
to the West made such a risk conceivable. So a credible 
Havas threat did not exist for lack of assets and tactics, 
HPegeing a confrontation to a higher, less cost-effective 
plane. And worse, the Situation put Israel in the position 
c£ determining whether the strategic confrontation would be 
necessary. 


2. he Jordanian Crisis of 1971 





Four years later, the Soviets used a roughly similar 
circumstance to demonstrate that they now had the capability 
fo seredibly participate ina crisis at the conventional 
level, at least to the point where it was they who deter- 
Mined that it should escalate. 

In 1970 the Palestinians were uSing Jordan as a 
staging kase for attacks against Israel. The Soviet Union 
continued its relaticnship with Syria and Egypt, aithough 
Boypt had ky “acWw Split “with Syria on the matter of the 
"Rogers Flan," which gave Jordan control of the West Bank to 


f oaeeony R. Wells, "The June 1967 Arab-Israeli War," in 
[Ref. 9: p. 166]. 
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administer the Palestinians. The Palestinians expressed 
little regard for Hussein's rule, and were ordered expelled 
on 15 September. Cver the next five days Jordanian and 
Syrian Army forces clashed until the Syrians actuaily 
invaded with a column of tanks that were pushed back three 
days later. 

The Soviets were close to Syria politically, tut 
ambivalent because Nasser was the key to their Middle East 
diplecmacy. The United States interest was in the large 
Humber of U.S. citizens in Jordan. 

American resgpcense was swift. Airborne units were 
alerted in the United States and in Europe. The carriers 
Independence and Saratoga were in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Jchn F. Kennedy was sent from the United States. 

Soviet response was, this time, proportional and 
credible. A Kynda cruiser, two SSM Destroyers, at least cn¢ 
"Juliett" class missile submarine and several other subma- 
Tines were present to constitute a genuine anti-carrier 
capakility, espécially when the Black Sea Naval Air Force 
Ecmbers in the Crimea are figured into the equation. The 
Juliett éectualiy remained surfaced, with two Foxtrot subma- 
Lines, for a week during the crisis in order, one assumes, 
to make her presence known. The case was made that the 
United States did not have ccmplete freedom of action in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Furthermore, it was for the first 
time established that the Scviet Union could exercise some 


control cver the escalation of the conflict. It was no 
longer true that a third party such as Israel could put then 
in a purely reactive cr defensive position. 

The decision feint came when the augmentation of the 
Raval ferce was clearly for the purpose of anti-carrier 
warfare. Furthermore, the anti~carrier posturing went on 
Uicad the U.S. forces left the Eastern Mediterranean, in 


DaeemeOctOrer, one mOnth after the original crisis had 
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passed. The strategic necessity was not so much the wester- 
Meesteren OL JOELdan, cr tae growth of U.S. diplomatic infiu- 
ence, cr even the survival of the Palestinians. ice Was TO 
make the point that the Eastern Mediterranéan was not an 
American lake. And a confrontation that can be considered a 
standcff with the United States Navy is a net gain for 
Soviet prestige, as has been pointed out before. 


3. The 1975-76 Angolan Intervention 


In the stratégic eguation, Angola was little to 
"lose" tcr the Soviet Union and a great deal to gain. No 
guesticn of strategic strike advantages for the Jnrited 
States existed (as in any case involving the Eastern Med) 
and the third party to the conflict, Cuba, was controlied 
from Mcsccw when tke combat reached a high level of 
ireenSit y. 

im Cetober of 1975, 1500 Cubans were ‘training and 
advisine fighters fcr the MPLA, which was contending with 
the Zaire-tacked FNLA and the South Africa-backed UNITA for 
Gemancl Cr the former Portuguese colony. On the 23rd, South 
African regulars invaded frem the South. Resa blo < epi. 
Soviet military transport aircraft began, bringing military 
supplies, Eut by mid-November the Cubans and the MPLA were 
keing pushed back tcward Luanda cn two fronts by the cther 
groups. Cuban ships and aircraft had begun reinforcing 
their trcops and 17C Soviet advisors were in country by 13 
Novemter. 

In late November Zaire operated three Swift koats 
SGtaemcrtn Angola and Cabindea, which it's FNLA group had 


invaded. fies Wes Withan 20) nales ~of the port of Pointe 
Oaar , where Soviet arms shipments were made and where 
several Soviet merchant ships were then docked. An 


Alligatcr LST was dispatched frem Conakry, Guinea (the West 


Aeo2 ca Patrol) as tke apprepriate response to the danger. 
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Onpoard was an SNI detatchment with antitank rockets and 
SA-9 antiaircraft missiles visible on deck. Defense of 
Soviet civilians and evacuation seemed possible. As the 
course of the war ccntinued to turn against the Cukans and 
the FNLA, aSAM Kotlin destroyer began to transit from the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Cn 19 December the Tunney Amendment passed the 
Senate, and although the House didn'* vote for ancther 
month, it seemed unlikely that the U.S. wouid intervene.2! 
The Ferd administration turned its attention ‘to disrupting 
the airlift by convincing first Barbados then the Azores to 
refuse tke Cubans landing rights. The Soviets sent Jong = 
Bange T1l-62 ‘transports to continue the Cuban reinforcement 
via Conakry, as a resta Ii Asw CEUISer lefe Stace 
Mediterrenean and transited to the Conakry area, perhaps to 
provide navigaticn or other assistance to the airlift. 

As the carrier Saratoga prepared to leave Mayport, 
Florica for its scheduled Mediterranean cruise, the U.S. was 
fublicly ccmplaining about Scviet naval presence in the 
Angolan area. The Soviets had moved most of their ships to 
the Ccnakry area, and were preparing a large-scéle surveil- 
Mance effort across the Central Atlantic (to track J.-S. 
deployments) including Bear-D aircraft from Havana and 
Conakry, an intelligence ccllection ship (AGI Vertikal) to 
the mid-Atlantic along the great circle route from Fiorida 
ee Guba tc Angola, and a contingency ACW group in the 
western Mediterranean in case the Saratoga was detected 
enroute tc Angolan waters. Lhe vAGWeGLOup,) ~CONSLStINgG Of va 


Kresta I, a Mod Kashin, anda Juliett SSG never formed up 


21For a discussicn of the American politics involved see 
Wallian riffith's article "Soviet Power and Policies iz 
the third. G@oeta- the Case of Africa” in [Ref. 16]. 
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because the saratcga deployed normally, £0 the 
Mediterranean, 22 


In the Angolan case, the commitments were clearly 


Made in the correct crdér, and always at the appropriats 
level cf response. The military commitment was consistent 
euomprececrtional, the ACW group described abcve being of 


text bock ccmposition, and especially credible in hindsight 
kecause the Juliett was disccvered as it surfaced in Conakry 
@ecer the crisis wound down, after the Saratoga was in the 
Mediterranean. The crisis was very well managed in the 
sense that large assets were brought in, especially the 
airlift, in trelatively shert order, and adaptations were 
made when tke landing rights problem arose. The crisis, and 
the Sceviet assets, and the Soviet interest, were ccntrclled 
meow Moscow with skill and restraint. 


4. The Sino-Vietnamese War 


ims COMLLIC t, between two communist states, is 
Taised acain to reinfcrce a fpeint made earlier. Scviet 
commitments to Vietnam had long been ideological, material, 
aad Silitary. The gilitary ccmmitment, though, was against 
the United States, and 1t operated within set boundaries. 
When the adversary became the FRC, there was little inclina- 
tion to go kreyond the level of response previously exercised 
against the U.S. The emphasis was on "escalation dominance" 
to use Alexander Gecrg¢'s term.23 With the Pacific Fleet a 
far more credible threat to the PRC than it was to the 


United States, in fact a ciearly superior force, the 


_22Valenta, in [Bef. 17],, desc 
Soviet maritime involvement, includ 
eten Cretkhe Saratoga croup. 


e the broad ran of 


Paes ge 
5 the alleged intimida 


b 
ng 


23Gecrge describes the needs of the superpowers (specif- 
carly the "U.S. andecne Uso 5.0-,me al CAougn. the Gongs 
applies tere). to have a visible means of maintaining the 
Meper mand in a series cf f{crseeadle eScalaticns cr a 
conflict to feel secure. See [Ref. 18]. 
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cpporttnity existed tc exercise cortrolled restraint. The 
soviets could threaten a relatively significant level of 
force against the FRC with several higher conventional 
levels tc climb to if necessary. Tois is U.S.-style naval 
diplcmacy, and it reguires good command and control in crder 
mOoewcrk. AGIs were used for intelligence collection and 
command and control ships were prepared to direct any mpili- 
tary action that might be deemed necessary: to defend the 
convoys cf supplies or the Vietnamese por~s themselves. 
Regular Eéar-D recornaissance also helped the Soviets keep 
the scityation porfertional and predictabie and under 
women Cl. 


Wat Of gga, A Nen-Case 


A case that stands out among the others for the 
unusual operational characteristics of the Soviet derlcy- 
ments 1S the response to the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971. 
Because it is unique in several ways, I have separated it 
from the chronological order of the other case studies so 
that the gualities tkat distinguish 1t are more easily seen. 

The war began aS a conflict between Bengali naticn- 
alists and the Pakistani government. In March of that year 
the Pakistani government cracked down and massive numbers of 
refugees began to enter India. India supported the Bengali 
guerillas that were fighting the Pakistani government and on 
3 December, Pakistari aircraft bombed targets in India as a 
retaliatcry gesture. Indian troops then advanced and tcok 
Tacca on 16 December. 

At the time cf the Pakistani airstrike, the British 
Navy had a two-carrier force in the Indian ocean (the attack 


Carrier Eagle and the commande carrier Albion, plus about 
nine other combatant ships). Soviet and American force 
levels were normal, and roughly equal. The Soviets hada 


deisel attack submarine, a destroyer, an Alligator tank 
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landing ship, and a minesweeper. Theeu.«<S.. BHerce@saes the 
standard Persian Guif force of two gun-destroyers and a 
command ship.2% 

About three days after the Pakistani strike, a 
pew aet ACW group including a Kynda, a Juliett missile sub, 
and a Fextrot submarine were dispatched from Vladivostck. 
Bo the time, only the British carriers were in the Indian 
Ocean to shoot at, and so McConnell and Calhoun conclude 
that the grcup was directed at them. A few days later, on 
10 Decemker, the U.S. carrier Enterprise left Yankee station 
in the Gulf of Tenkin to form up TF-74 and steam to the Bay 
Ge Bengal, actually preceding the Soviet ACW group through 
exe Malacca Strait. One ther izthvor = i32h, a second full- 
fledged ACW group steamed from the Pacific Fleet area, <his 
time ccnsisting of a Kresta I missile cruiser, an Echo-II 
Missile sub, anda kKashin destroyer. McConnell concludes 
that this group was sent in response to TF-74. 

If indeed these deployments were correlated to 
events, in each case the respcnse of forming an operational 
ACW group tcok only akout three days, and together the Kynda 
and Kresta-I comprised two-thirds Of « al ieee ne Menisesive 
G@puasers inthe Pacific fleet. hoe all, a spectacular 
achievement, especially considering that the ACW group 
concert had been pioneered only the year before, in ancther 
eirect . 

As an alternate explanation that seems to be more in 
line with cperational reality, it will be suggested here 
that the Indo-Soviet relaticnship was close enough?5 to 


Epne deseription of the facts of this conflict is 
at face vaiue from McConnell and Calhoun in Ref. Ss: 
178-192. }. See alsc an earlier version in (Ref. 19: Ene 
442-455]. The analysis offered here differs considera 
PPCM tne lrs, as will cre apparent. 


25A friendship treaty was sigred during the Summer 
Bee cegciag , tae she and just before the war_an Indo-Scvier 
cae, mMullircying the Chinése threat" was completed (Ref. 19: 


pe 186]. 
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permit tke Soviets tc be infcrmed of Indian plans for war, 
which were made well in advarce. If on€é assumes that the 
Soviets intended to form ACW groups and deploy them pre- 
Emptively as a shcw of support for India against the 
ampending and mutually feared Sino-American axis, then why 
geage IF=74 get there first? Because Pakistan surprised 
everycne by initiating hostilities even while hopelessly 
outgunned and outmanned. Once the air strikes had taken 
place, the war was underway and the Soviets had to send 
mm@eir ACW groups along a bit sooner than expected, but not 
as sccn asa deployed and ccombat-ready TF-74 could ste¢anm 
into the Indian Ocean. Why two ACW groups? Because the 
British were already there, and Enterprise was the lcegical 
U.S. response. So tke Soviets extended their commitments in 
mee Vegical order, made plans for & proportional military 
backup tc acrisis they knew would occur, and expected a 
very cost-effective demonstration of Soviet naval power and 
commitment for an important new ally. Phe OMiveusaG cor ire ¥. 
did not have advance knowledge cf or control over was the 
seemingly irrational Pakistani air strike against India. 
And sc, deéspite the best-laid plans, the attempt at a pre- 
emptive ACW deployment failed, althougo the rest of the 
scenario went off as it might have been expected to, with 
Soviet-American naval interaction continuing for about two 
weeks. It did not begin, of course, until five days after 
the Pakistari surrender. 

There is no direct evidence to support the collusion 
thesis presented here; it is based entirely upon the unlike- 
lihood of such rapid Soviet naval response and the incen- 
tives for both the Soviet Union and India to share _ such 
rather expectable plans (ie. the plans for Indian aggression 


against Fakistan). 
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VI. INTENTIONS, CAPABILITIES, AND INTERVENTIONS 

The conclusicn that has arisen from the data se far is 
that there are indeed patterns to be found in Soviet inter- 
venticnary kehavior. At the purely operational level, it 
was seen that the Scviets were invariably preceeded by the 
Meee Navy into areas of mutual interest. Tans, as the 
Indo-Fakistan war suaqgests, is not because the Soviets have 
mpeeolacy Of reaction that is rigidly enforced. Raeh or eed 
Scarcity cf anti-carrier warfare asséts makes it virtually 
impossirtle to be sure of an appropriate level of respcnse, 
and escalation dominance, unless a considerable fpericd of 
pre-kncwledcge of the crisis is a&évailablé to generate ACW 
Bongaticrs. Given a commitment, though, the Soviets seen 
mebbang tO risk considerable danger of attack in order to 
Pemsastently support their own freedom to materially rein- 
force and trade freely with their allies. That is, szhey 
Bali enter relatively unpredictable situations with a high 
BOssibtility of attack from Israel or the PRC to guarantee 
resupply of their clients. There seéms also to be a reluc- 
Bamice tO try out new tactics in a Situation that carries 
moi TSK Or cannot be pre~planned to its conclusion. When 
pre-planning is done, there seems to be little reluctance to 
commit a very high prcportion of the available ACW assets to 
mecemiircr, aS long as the U.S. carriers are also likely to 
app2ar. Finally, operations indicats that the Soviets use 
overseas facilities very aggressively in order to extend the 
Tange of their combat ships and especially to operate ccéan 
surveillance aircraft when acrisis can be forseen or 
contrclled from the reéeginning. 

The cperational data, then, suggest more than anything 
élse that the Soviet navy is likely to project itself with 
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am intensity that is in direct proportion to the dégreé2 that 
rational fre-planning can be expected to accurately predict 
events. muere sare feW Signs Of initiative, and when new 
tactics appear they seem to have been pre~pianned and 
epplied to the first appropriate incident to arise. The 
most inncvative tactics have, interestingly, appeared in the 
Facific Fleet, which might be showing evidence of enjcying 
it's remcteness from the General Staff.26 

Ultimately, a set of principles was derived that seems 
Mencexfress the cost-krenefit calculations at any point in the 
escalaticn of a crisis. Althougao the seven principles 
effered have some of the same mushiness that prompted our 
Pomel Criticisms of McConnell, each does have explicit 
Sigauiticance for Soviet decisions about use of their ferces 
im a Crisis. For example, the order in which commitments 
should be made is easy to follow, and most of the interpre- 
tive fine fpoints abcut where "economic" military aid ends 
and direct "military" aid begins seem to have been werked 
cut over time. This 1s enough to maké the choice cf an 
Napprepriate" response to a crisis fairly automatic, and 
"consistency" an appeal to intellectual conservatism, which 
would be well-received in the Soviet Union. iPr Oommen en aus. 
backing for commitments becomes relatively straightforward 
when the actual decisicn point is a consideration of whether 
to send ACW forces or amphibious forces, for example, and is 
driven ty an identificaticn of who represents the real 
adversary. The final four principles for decision making in 
a crisis are very simple rules of management that might 
arise frem any "“scientific" study of game theory or opera- 


tions analysis. 


26The examples intended here include proneer ing air and 
CW c he 


submarine dominated tactics and Indo+Pakistan 
deployment. These all tcok place from 1969 to 1971, 
however, so the new management Since might be suffering the 
tapiadly improving command and Come nou system's 
responSiveness. 
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Te the extent that the limitations under which the 
soviets feel that they operate are known, then, we can 
expect tc re able to make fairly accurate projections of the 
cperaticnal decisions they are likely to make in a naval 


power or influence projection scenario that arises beyond 


Soviet heme waters. This also creates a baseline, deépar- 
tures from which deserve Special attenticonmeeson U.S: 
planners. 


The critical variables to be considered in making these 
projecticns ultimately revolve around the capability of the 
pemaet Union to act. This capability is defined by ideolo- 
@eeadl, ecOncmic, and military constraints, of course, but 
two impertant points must be made b2fore this analysis 
rroceéds: 

1, Capabilities drive intentions, and 
Peeetalitarye capabilities best define the limits of 
intervention. 

Meece 15 a schocl of thcetght which holds that forsign 
policy intentions precede the development of the capabili- 
ties tc carry them cut. Certainly there could be no mere 
rational way of carrying out the international functions of 
government, and there is ne argument in this analysis with 
tae notion that the Soviet government represents an 
expressly rational philosophy. Butera. che ere dimer wOrldasor 
Bilitary capabilities and intentions to carry out policy, 
there is little doubt that only the most general intenticns 
can ke served by wearens systems which take something on the 
crder of a decade tc develop and produce in significant 
humbers. And the history of third world interventicns 
develcred so far indicates that when military requirements 
arise far from home, there is little warning and the 
specific military tocls best suited to the problem can vary 
widely. The suggestion that military assets are wedded to 
the intentions that prompted their original design seems 
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unrealistic. Hotes cOethe point, “cnoughy this analysis 
Bejgects the suggesticn that folicy makers are limited in 
their use of weapons to the tasks for which they were origi- 
hally designed. Tietets, ae nelle mers No mailer Toneene:- co 
argue that the ships and naval infantry forces discussed in 
the next chapters are specifically tasked with carrying out 
gnterventions in "local wars," or overseas interventions, or 
even that they were designed with either asa Secondary 
function. Although most large naval ships are designed with 
some flexibility of function, and I tend to believe that the 
missicn was indeed considered in the new designs, the point 
is irrelevant to this analysis. It will only be contended 
here that should the intention to so use such forces for 
local interventicn arise in the future, even if for the 
first time, it is assured that the standing capability to 
act at that time will determine the likelihood and scope of 
any intervention that is proposed or carried out. If the 
usefulness cf Soviet naval assets for intervention can be 
defined, then we have a parameter setting the outside 
"limits cf interventicn." Whatever intention develops, even 
if nene exists today, is constrained by the military 
materiel limits at the time intervention decisions are made. 
The reverse 1S not true. 

One of the better arguments for the view that naval 
Shipbuiiding programs (i.e. capabilities) predict naval 
Missicns (or intenticns) is presented by Keith A. Dunn: 


ie the USSR intended to alter its current naval posture 
so as tc handle these ‘gray area’ missions (the abilit 

to oppcse naval intervention, participate in a prolonge 

theater ccenflict, engage in an extended ‘war at séa,! or 
fight an all-out ccnventional war) and to move away fron 
a sea denial role tecward a s@a control mission, analysts 
would cbhserve new trends in the rates of ship consttuc- 
tion. Since navieS are expensive and require long 
lead-time constructions, one would expect to see somé 
major changes in the pattern of Soviet naval building. 
However, no such changes are_now apparent. SOV TE .S hap 
designers and builders still tend to concentrate their 
MeGeezs 1h two traditional *non-force projecticn" areas, 
tnese cf nuclear _sukmarines and antisubmarine warfare." 
feet. 202 p. 251 
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Fariier in the same volume, though, Donald Daniel's artzicie 
em the Scviet navy describes precisely the building programs 
that in this analysis represent a move to non-traditicral 
"force projection" capabilities for the 1980s and beyond. 2? 


Capabilities, of course, are more than just a measure of 


weapcns. The ideolcgical and economic components of the 
decisicn to act have been developed here and found +o be 
important elements. But they are alsc the more volitile 


Cc 

Warzakles in the equation. Ideological standards can change 
Gramaticailly in the Soviet Union, in an address by the 
General Secretary or ty a succession in leadership as exan- 


ples. However predictable general economic trends in th 


(D 


Managed Soviet econcry may be (and this is open to argu- 
ment), the decisions of the Politboro as to how they will 
actually allocated and where an intervention night rank in 
pewee: funding priorities are unpredictable. Shap ele dead 
Frogramns, though, fproject several yéars ahead cf their 
detection a general idea of what the Soviet oceanic forces 
MemeieecCHSiSt OL. Programs can be cancelled or cut back, and 
merchan+ ships can te purchased from other countries (as 
they often are by the Soviets), but a good sense of the 
lineup ct ships is available for analysis. 

The next twe chapters will attempt to develop opera- 
meeofal definiticns cf the actual capabilities of Scviet 
naval interventicnary forces. Assuming that at scme point 
Oieing the 1980s the ideological, economic, Sanaa mi ac aby 
Beectecrs describing a third world situation lead t0 a deci- 
Sion to intervene, the maximum level of interventicnary 
Bipecaiaty should be available from careful c¢cperational 
Meeaniti:cns of the Scviet forces available for the task. 


277 Ref. 20: pp. 136-137}. Among the new programs Daniel 
mentions are the fourth "Kiev" ciass, the fhew large CICE 
Carbier, the UKs TOW, "Black-con,"  "Udaloy and 
"Sovremennyy" classes, which are described in detail and in 
context Lteicw. 
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First there will be an objective description of the physical 
military assets available for use in a local war. In the 
course of this discussion the overriding requirements for 
homeland defense will be ccnsidered to develop a sense of 
the ability of the Scviets to commit forces credibly through 
the levels cr escalation that might be required by «he anal- 
ysis sec far. Chapter eight will be concerned with an aggre- 
gation of tre objective ships and aircraft and vehicies and 
men into a set of measurements of Soviet capabilities to 
carry out actuai interventions at three logicai levels of 
force employment. 
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The naval assets necessary to the Soviet Union for power 
Beogectscn to "Iccal wars" as defined above fall in 


Main categories: 


ito LCG 


1. The surface ccmbatants. 
2. Tke amphibious ships. 
Sa NaVai auxiliaries and merchant ships, and 


4, Scviet Naval Infantry troops and equipment. 


A. TEE SURFACE COMBATANTS 


The surface ship building programs in the Soviet Union 
have been subject toa tremendous volume of analysis cn 
Various levels, but cur intention here is rather modest.2 
We will examine a snapshot of the Soviet Navy as it exists 
in the Fall of 1983 with an eye to what these ships have to 
cffer to the Eskadra commander tasked with supporting an 
interventicn far from heme. That is, traditional neasures 
such aS displacement tonnage aré not as important as the 
type and amount of ordnance that can be applied, in a timely 
way, tc the target tkat has been defined. HnduU Gan Ge... for 
which displacement is a pretty good indirect measure, is 
Sensidered important, but ata certain point it is ths 
suppert forces that define the limitations in this area as 
well as so many others, so when any measure of expendables, 
including ammunition, is attempted it 1s imperative that the 
supply lines be considered. We will begin with narrative 


Gdescripticns of some cf the larger ships, concentrating on 


Ships and naval 
qh 1969 appears 


286A comprehensive analysis of Scv 
ou 
he Soviet Navy" in 


iét 
weapcns keye to prcductiohnh decisions “throu 
Mae nmecGwire*s article wie SErUCuuILe On. 
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the specific capabilities that seem most applicable +c the 
requirements for distant interventions. 

Siew Kiev" class VTOL carriet is the largest conbatena= 
ship ever built in the Soviet Union, at about 43,000 tons. 
At the time of her appearance in 1976 there was a flurry of 
public sfeculation akcut the likely nissions for which she 
Might have been designed. As a unique departure for the 
Beviets intc fixed-wing avaition at sea,29 Consideration was 
given tc the obvious possibility +hat she was designed to 
carry out the same missions that western carriers do. But 
the ship is dramatically different from the large carriers 
@retne U.S. fleet, inthat it has such limited aviation 
capability and such traditional Soviet cruiser armament as 
the lcng-range SS-N-i2 anti-ship cruise missile and two 
complementary surface-to-air missile systems, the médiun 


range SA-N-3 and the short-range SA-N-4. It is also armed 
with anti-submarine reckets, torpedoes, 76mm guns, anda 
series of anti-missile gatling guns. None of these things, 


With the exception of a similar gatling gun system that has 
been recently added, are fcund on U.-S. aircraft carriers. 
Their functions are carried out by the combined firepower of 
the embarked airwing and the other ships in the battlegroup. 
The Scviets, then, essentially put a small battlegroup worth 
cf capability aboard each of these ships, either because the 
airwing was going tc consist of a dozen rather unsophisti- 
cated airplanes, or because the battlegroup was not going to 
exist in the sense that it does in western fleets, or both. 
But this assumes that the Soviet intention was to use the 
ships for the same purposes that a battlegroup is designed, 
and the more sophisticated analysts realized that there was 


mo reascn tc believe that this was so. 


29The Ferger, discussed below, mei tiles On Vesta ue O— Weed 
Paacmeosced tO Lrotary-wing, or helicopter) aircraft carrie 
ty the Kiev ships. 
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A currently popular choice for tha mission of the Kiev 
Smaps (there are three hulls currently active, with che 
Beurenh fitting out) IS Meee pLOtectaon Of en SOveeot balsas cic 
missile firing submarines in wartime.39 The missile azrmamenz 
seems affropriate to the task, certainly, as a significan- 
part cf the threat to the SSBNs resides in the land and 
sea-based anti-submarine aircraft and the ASW capabilities 
of the carrier and ker escort ships. Defeating American 
submarines, which are perhaps the greatest single <hreat to 
the Scviet subs, involves using the on-board torpedo and 
depth-bemb weapons, probably as a last ditch self-defense 
measure, and the cocrdinated ASW capabilities of a surface 
task group end a larce number of attack submarines. Large 
anti-sukmarine ships were being built at this time, as we 
will see below, as were the needed attack submarines. ie 
make this plan work, Kiev had to have a very sophisticated 
command-and-control system, and one was installed. So the 
SSBN pretection mission seems wall considered, but nor 
related to the problem of intervention. 

Nevertheless the capabilities built in, ‘for whatever 
reason, are applicable to the intervention mission if tne 
cverriding requirement for SSBN Security can be met in scme 
cther way, or if tke threat is considered low enough to 
permit tke ships to ke otherwise engaged. Specifically, the 
weapcns designed to te used against an American threat to 
the submarire bastions are equally effective against U.S. 
Ships and submarines keaded for the site of a planned Soviet 
fice ryentlon. Looking ashore, the cruise missiles and even 
the SAMs cculd provide spectaculazt and iatimidating (if 
inmnacurate and expensive) bcembardment weapons in their 
secondary modes of operation. The 76mm guns (about 3-inch) 
have fairly short range and little penetrating power against 


ae 3}.°° HemrGs  Habbits® first “chapter in [Refs 21: ‘pp. 
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Geer atted coastline, but with explosive shells and prox= 
aumey cr VT fuzing, could be very effective against 
perscnnel and light defenses. 

The Forger is so inadequate a design that no one séems 
merconsicer it odd fer the only fixed-wing aircraft on the 
only fixed-wing “ASW" carrier to have no particuiar capabil- 
ities against submarines. This may be because it has no 
discernarle strengths either. 

Ferger suffers scme dreadful design deficiencies rela- 
tive even to the British Harrier, which aiso emerged fron 
early 1960s technolcay. The primary difference is the 
Soviet failure, even to this day, to build a high-bypass 
turbofan engine. Tke Harrier flies with a single Pegasus 
€ngine of this type while the Forg¢r uses three smaller, 
less efficient engines, two Of which are . verticaily 
Gnstailed lift-only engines that must be turned off in heri- 
Zencalefiiaght. The inefficiency of hauling two unused jet 
engines around is obvious and it results in severe restric- 
tions on range and payload. An cbvious mission given theses 
restrictions is as a fighter in the immediate vicinity of 
the ship, and the aircraft dces indeed carry infrared guided 
seee-te-alir mhissiles3! there is neo fine contrcl Grade: 
aboard, so radar guided missiles cannot be used). Phas 
extends the air defense range of the ship beyond the SA-N-3 
Tange, rut not as mgruch as cne might hope, and the Ferger 
G@amno® fight am air-torair battle with a true tactical 
fighter in any case. The reason for this is that the 
BFricish Harrier, which was quits succéssful in tactical 
engagements against the Argentines, uses the vectorable 
engine nozzles in flight tc échieve maneuvers that no 


Seomventicnal aircraft can match. The Forger design almost 


et: BRCEOIE Spa of a Forger carrying what eae 


to be 
an 2 AA-8 gissile under the port wing appears in [ : 


Ss 
22 ic 
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certainly dces not permit the pilot to control his zhrustz 
peroetacn Télative to the airframe for tactical purposes. 

Of what use, then, is an airplanes that can deliver only 
twO weapcns Of any size over a short distance? If these two 
Peapen= are anti-radiation missiles, and the anti-air threat 
is frcem surface-to-air missiles near the beach xcather than 
eaom tactical fighters, chen a limited capability <o carry 
cut what the U.S. Navy calis the IRON HAND mission, of SAM 
suppression, exists. And a Forgeéer with air-to-air missiles 
is perfectly capable of shooting down iarge, unmaneuverable 
aircraft such as transperts and larger bombers. The capa- 
fomeeey tc intimidate all but tactical military air traffic 
is not inconsiderable. 

Among the large combatant ships that were built at 
roughly the same time as Kiev are the "Kara" and "Kresta II" 
elass WSWi cruisers. These ships are nearly identical in 
weapcns and electronics, the primary difference being in 
their prepulsion systems; the Kresta II has a conventional 
steam fpléent, indeed a recycled hull design, while the Kara 
was a néw hull with gas-turbine power.32 Kara was, until the 
American Spruanc? shifs appeared, in aclass by herself as 
the largest gas turkine ship in the world. The weapons 
aboard these ships include toe SS-N-14 anti-submarine 
Bissile, torpedoes, SA-N-3 SAMS, and either 57mm (on Kresta 
IIs) or 76mm guns. The Kara also has the SA-N-4 point 
defense missile. Tre value cf these ships to the task of 
BEQtectirg the SSBN Eastions in concert with the Kiev has 


already keen discussed. It is interesting to compare, as we 


32This is an interesting example of one important 
element in the conservatism of Soviet design practices. 
Although they had proven the value of gas-turbine power in 
large ships by pioneering the concept with the ‘Ka saa. 
class destroyers, at the time it was decided to buiid 
cruisers with the Kara/Kresta II weapons suite, the nection 
Becmecmeetceentily radical, and the mission sufficiently 
important, to require that a froven hull and power plant be 
Wager. ecnstruction at the same time as the new Kara 
configuraticn. 
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do in Taktle V, the ccnsiderable overlap in the capabilities 


ef these ships when ccmpared to the Kiev. When the ccmmon 
weapons systems are subtracted out, we see the true value of 
the Kiev ina Kiev/Kara/Kresta II battle group, and what 


would be required to replace her in that function. Clearly, 
the coOmmcn systems are mostly self-protection systems, which 
Makes sensé in a dispersed wartime formation when mutual air 
defense is most difficult. The interesting result of the 
subtraction is te note that the contribution of the Kiev to 
the protection of the SSEN bastions lies in the Ferger 
(which can perform fanned reconaissance and perhaps shcot 
P-3 Orion anti-submarine aircraft flying out of Iceland), in 
the SS-N-12 anti-ship missile, and perhaps in the command 
and ccntrol suite. For these who insist that the Kiev is 
essential te this mission of bastion protection, 

we will offer below a list of new ships that seem entirely 


capable cf carrying cut these same missions. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


TABLE V 
Kiev In a Cruiser Task Force 


Kiey Kara Kresta II Kiev unigue 
SA-N-3 SA-N-3 SA-N-3 No 
SA-N-4 SA-N-4 No No 
76mm 76M S7mn No 
Gat Gat Gat No 
Helos Helo Helo No 
scnar o¢ das Soma NO 
ASW Rocket SS-N- 14 SS-N-14 Kie 
SS-N-12 No No yes 
men ger Nc No Yes 
CmdécCtl Prcbably Less Maybe 


< 
t 
pm 
Q 
mn 
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Eerore we proceed, though, a few moments should bre spent 
on the two "Moskvat' class heliccpter cruisers, Wie 
appeared in 1968 and 1969. They were extremely innovative 
Gesigns that anticipated most of the new aspects cf the 
Kiev, cut tkey have keen judged as failures by many and have 
certainly nct seen a great deal of open ocean use by the 
Soviets. Moskva and her sistership Leningrad were prokably 
designed to serve the anti-SSEN function in the Norweigian 
Sea and Eastern Mediterranean but became obsolete in that 
role when longer-range U.S. SLBMsS permitted more remcte 
American sukmarine deployments {Ref. 23: p. 130]. Moskva 
Mas tLe first ship tc carry the SA-N-3 SAM, and it alsc has 
57mm guns and ASW wearons. Her aiz arm is adil helicopters. 
The cbhvicus differences from Kiev, then, are an inferior 
self-defense capability, the lack of the Forger, and the 
absence cf the lcng-range anti-ship missile. There may also 
be a seaworthiness freblem that would have contrikuted to 
the akandenment of the design [Ref. 24: p. 510]. 

At the same time that the anti-submarine ccmbatant 
designs were getting all the new construction money, a 
Smaller but still considerable EGrCc. Ob ant i-Ssal poland 
cruisers existed, having been built in the 1960s. The 
"Kynda" and "kKresta I" classes were designed around the 
SS-N-2 leng-range cruise missile, and four were built of 
each class. Kynda carries sight ready cruise missiles and 
€ight relcads, which is a tremendous amount of firepower due 
to the large size of the missiles. She has only cne 
iamener fOr the shoxrt-rang¢, obsolete, SA-N-1 SAM. Kresta 
Mme@eun~=s four SS-N-3 cruise missiles and two SA-N-1 
launckers. This pair of designs tnus illustrates an element 
in the Soviet theory of self-defense at sea that applies 
across the board: the best defense 1s a good offense. That 
is, an inferior SAM system can be to a degrée compensated 
Mememaf there is a 250 nautical m@le circle around the ship 
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Wathin which a hostile unit (carrier or cruise missile 
shooter) is in mortal danger. TiO chsesieseabe” diveraqr: 
Seer iecr 1s to stay outside this ring, threatening carrier- 
rorne tactical rombers are guaranteed to be ator near 
maximum range, where their time on station is severely 
bestricted. In such a situation, more aircraft are needed 
to achieve continuous coverage, and for practical purrposes, 
with wore than one nissile ship, a limit is soon reached. 
Beside this so-called “force multiplier" effect is the 
Simple reality that in order to maintain surveillance and 
conserve fuel at the ragged edge of a jet aircraft's rang2, 
it must fly high and slow, thus making it a much simpler 
Eee ccntrol problem for the SAM, and a target that can be 
hit by a less sophisticated system. So a relatively smaller 
number cf these ships was needed as compared to the ASW 
ships, and less sophisticated air defense weaponry was 
required. 

In tke late 1970s and early 1980s, a whole new genera- 
tion of ships that fits into this large destroyer and 
cruisér size category has begun to emerge from the Soviet 
shipyards. They are, to a more striking degree than ever, 
divisible into anti-submarine oriented ships and cruise 
Missile strike ships. Each is equipped with a new tech- 
Mology strface to air missile suite and, intérestingly, with 
néw gun systems that feature relatively large bore weapons 
Wath a high rate of fire. 

The most spectacular of the néw units is the large 
nuclear-fowered strike cruiser Kirov, which displaces about 
Zamo00 tons ftulil tIlcad. She is the largest non-carrier 
combatant built by any navy since the second World War. fhe 
second of the series is now fitting out. iencad ad) 2 One® oa 
complete command and control suite, Kirov is fitted with the 
most advanced missile systems and a sophisticated ASW capa- 
ce Her air defense centers around the long-range 
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SA-N-6 SAM, to Which the closest American analog is ths 
Pacrict “Wissile. This may be the most sophisticated SAM ax 
sea anywhers. For close-in air defense the short range 
Seow 4 and the multirle gatling guns are installed. ee 
long range cruise missile is the new SS-N-19, whose range at 
least matches the 250+ nautical miles of the Kiev's SS-N-12. 
There are, presumably, other improvements as well in this 
system, Fut the most readily apparent boost in capability is 
the presence of 20 rissiles, in well-shielded launching 
positions, ready tc fire at any given moment. Kiev had 
€ight fissiles ready to fire in vulnerable above-deck 
launchers, and reloads that would hav= to be hoisted one at 
a time inte position using a cumbersome crane and elevator 
system. Tre ASW armzament cf the ship includes the SS-N-14 
massilé, which is the Soviet's front line anti-submarine 
weapcn, a variable-depth trailing sonar, and several ASW 
heliccpters of the new Helix type. toes Sepals, “la CVeLly 
measure that applies to the submarine bastion support 
Mrsscicn, stlperior to the Kiev ships. The only "deficiency" 
is the aktsence of Forger aircraft, which, in this role, have 
cnliy a limited air defense function that is more than 
compensated for by the SA-N-6. The real sacrifice is in 
manned surveillance, which might be better done with shore- 
-tased or even space-kased platforms in any case. 

The modérm ASW platform cf the eighties appears to be 
the new "Udaloy" class, which is in rapid series producticn. 
As previcusly menticned, a new SAM is aboard, although 
little is known about the "SA-N-8" for which only weapons 
Silos and unoccupied radar positions have been identified. 
It is prebably a point defense missile system {[ Ref. 24: op. 
518]. Leng range air defense will be provided by the SA-N-6 
flatferms in the battlegrour. Otherwise, Udaloy's armament 
empmcely ASW oriented, including the SS-N-14 and a hangar 
caparkle of accomodating two Helix helicopters. The 
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G@iiference between two Helix helicopters and the single 
Hormones fcund on Kara and Kresta II is the difference 
Fetween a nearly continuous localization and targeting capa- 
bility against submarines out to at least the range of the 
SS-N-14, and a maintenence-lintited quick reaction helicopter 
that relies much more on other sensors and platforms, and 
luck, to find the enemy submarine in the first place. itis 
a dramatic improvement and there are already nearly as many 
Udalcy units at sea and under construction as there were in 
the entire Kara fprogran. 

The Kircev/fUdaloy Eattlegroup, then, more than replaces 
the KievyKara/Kresta II formaticn on a ship-for-ship basis. 
And there will apparently be comparable numbers of theses 
Ships excerpt for the Kirov, whose final number may-te fewer 
than the four Kievs. 

Two cther shipbuilding programs ar2 of spécial interest, 
then, because the ccntext we have developed indicates that 
they are replacing, cr, more likely considering the Soviet 
reluctance to scrap ships, augmenting, the old "Kynda" and 
"Kresta I" classes cf cruise-missile strike ships. tos 
here that the greatest gains, both in modernity and in 
Mnumber, can be made. ¢ 

The larcer of the new strike ships is referred to as the 
Slava33 class or, in the U.S. Department of Defense publi- 
ation The Soviet Threat, as the "Krasina™ class. 
Displacing about 13,000 tons she is considerably larger than 
the 9,600 ton Ticonderoga, which is the largest American 
cruiser under construction. Slava carries the long range 
SA-N-6 SAM and sixteen SS-N-12 cruise missiles in armored 
launchers, Eeady to * fare . There is also the muitirfle 
close-in defensive weapons suite and a compléte command and 


 33previously called BLK-COM-1, for “Black Sea, ccmbatant 
eatp oumrer i", an accounting shorthand used by the western 
owers to refer to a Soviet ship that has not yet emerged 
ow the building yards or been given a class name. 
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contrcl capability [Ffef. 25: p. 110}. Three of thes¢ ships 
are in various stages of preparation for operations, and 
because that seems tc be an anomalous number on which to 
conclude a tuilding program, there may be more built in the 
EUtTUre. 

The cther very large building program that seems to have 
regun is the "Sovremenny" class guided missile destroyer.3¢* 
Sovremenny is not kest understood within the linitzaticns 
imposed ty the comparative arguments we have used here. AS 
mentioned above, the 1960s strike cruisers achieved a 
M@eeactcwair defense capability by the capacity tc lob an 
Senge Out to 250nn. The most dramatic improvements in 
Soviet technology since +hese ships were designed and built, 
though, have been in the area of air defense systems, from 
the very clese-in gatling guns tc the very long range SAMs 
Greece he 1980s. Sovremenny carries a new medium range SAM, 
the SA-N-7, which seems to have a good capability against 
tactical targets, as well as further close-in defensive 


systems.35 Cruise missile armament, then, need not provide 


oyer this ship is _larger than 
es (Kresta 1L one nQisdnslely) se lovehe  akie 
placing. The cruiser/destroyer 
usefulness and is avcided here 


eee called a de¢estr 
€lther cf fke cruiser class 
could be considered to be re 
distinction has outlived its 
as much @s possible. 


3SThe great hidden improvement provided oo new SAM 
mowwedl aS the SA-N-6 iS thelr target handling capacity. 
Until the appearance Ce ke east pee CORtTO1 sradars for 
missiles (marked by the advent of the SA-N-6 for the 
Soviets) the number of targets per SAM was equal te the 
humber or radars to guide the pissiles.. Another traditional 
dimitation was the gpeed of the missile rail that mounted 
and fired tke actual weapon. Kirov's design, as well as 
Slava's, puts the missiles in vertical siios and, of course, 
uses Rooeccmcn oy technology to permit several simultaneous 
target engagements per radar. Sovremenny and the SA-N-7 use 
a high-speed single arm launcher that is similar to the cne 
eee. CF he new American “Perry" class frigates. To achieve 
multiple-target handling capability they simply inszalied 
six widely séparated fire control radars around the super- 
Sebderure Of the shir. This is a classic Soviet-style solu- 
tion tc the problem, because they achisve relatively high 
improvement in .perfcrmance with a relatively iow level of 


technclogical risk. It also occurs simultaneously witha 
Bae Det ¢ Ereakthrough technology as represented by tne 
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the very lcng fTrange ktuffer zone, especially if there is a 
@irov cr Slava around serving this function anyway. 
Until: - the advent cf the anti-ship Tomahawk thers was no 
western cruise missile with the very long range required to 
accrue the air defense gains ‘that the Soviets enjoyed. 


Meoecrn Naval air defense, prowided by fighter aircraft and 


superior SAMs, diaGenOc> equines ie. But western ruise 
Missiles were being Euilt, with other capabilicies that the 
Soviet missiles could not matca. These missiles were 


smaller, faster, and they flew in lower to the ocean--all 
qualities that improved their likelihood of penetrating even 
the sophisticated Scviet anti-missile defense systems. 
MOrtheLr, western ships, especially American combatants, 
regan arading themselves to defeat the large Soviet missiles 
Wath pre-emptive systems and cleseé-in gatling guns cf their 
cwn. 

The Scvremenny has installed aboard her a  néw cruiss 
Missile, the SS-N-22, that is probably much more like the 
Superscnic sea-skimming missiles that the French have been 
mening @eut for years [Ref. 23: p. 367]. She also carries 
two mounts for a new rapid fire 130mm gun that is the 
largest gur installed aboard a Soviet ship since the 
Meti=technology Kotlir gun cf the 1950s. 

Scvremenny, then, seems to Tepresent a departure from 
Paeepattéern of ship designs and capabilities that has devel- 
cped over thirty years. The role of the 1960s strike 
cruisers, +o give lcng range striking power (and the ccnse- 
quent air defense advantages) to a formation céntereéed on a 
Sverdlov or a Moskva, became obsolete as the Kiev and Kirov 
and new the "Slava" classes ccme on line witno their cwn leng 
range missiles and improved air defense. Given the capabil- 
ities of these new ships a group commander would still 
certainly choose a Sovremenny over a Kresta-I if simple 


replacement were the choice. But this new ship, espécially 
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in the large numbers that seem to be under construction, 
@erers "he possibility of using the cruise missiles ina 
purely cifensive ccntext that has never been ressitls 
Bstore. In the early 1980s, as the four Kievs, at least two 
Kirovs, and at least three Slavas become op2raticnal, 
Fattlegrcups built arcund any one or two of these ships, and 
including the improved ASW destroyers such as the "Udaloy" 
class, the bastion defense mission will be so dramatically 
Fetter served that it seems possible to imagine, in a rela- 
tively calm strategic environment, that a surface force of 
some might couid be assembled for a third-world support 
mission. Adequate ready forces near the bastion areas could 
ke maintained in case of emergency, or to prevent an 
increased American threat from forcing the immediate call- 
Poem CL tke expediticrary ferce. The capacity of the Scviet 
Navy tc support interventionary forces deployed cut cf area 
Wee DOt Be limited ty lack cf surface ships for a "ncn- 
strategic" mission. 

Two impertant elements in the equation have net been 
dealt with at ali here. The most obvious and important is 
the submarine questicn. The reason for omitting this force 
EEQm consideration here is that the force most likely to 
deploy cut cf area fcr political intimidation purposes has 
historically been sukmarines. Our purpose here is to demcen- 
strate that Soviet ravai ferces are or will imminently be 
capable cf long out of area surface deployments to suppert 
Soviet pilitary goals. The case for submarines is taken to 
have been demonstrated historically, and to be still mere 
likely as the submarine force improves at least as dramati- 
cally as the surface force. 

The cther omissicn is the abs2nce of speculation abcut 
the nature and capabilities of the hotly anticipated new 
Soviet cenventional take-off and landing aircraft carrisr. 


It is believed here that such a program is underway, but 
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Gaee the extreme complexity of the task of operating a ship 
and airwing of the western type will preclude any opera- 
fmeodadl Capability for the first of these ships before the 
mate 1990s. We will therefore consider this a matter still 
mombe Speculated upcn, and likely with better sense, in 
about ten years. 


B. TEE AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 


The Soviet force of amphibious ships has far less lift 
Bepecity than the force that could be mounted by the U.S. 
Navy tc support and transport the Marine Corps. The Soviets 
show little inclinaticn to threaten the U.S. with a massive 
buildup; ne major improvements seem +0 be on the horizon 
Since tre second "Ivan Rogov" class LPD appeared. Sc the 
long range intervention mission, for which this force was 
not designed and is not well equipped, suffers some limita- 
tions in this area, though we will see that they are net as 

reat as one might imagine before transcending the purely 
mirzror—-imaged comparison with U.S. forces. 

The Ivan Rogov LED (dock landing ship) is by far the 
largest amphibious ship in the Soviet inventory, at about 
i270] 0 cors. When she appeared zane size and design repre- 
sented such a dramatic leap in capability that it was 
tempting tc speculate that the long-range intervention 
mission in the American sense had become a priority for the 
esas « Ls Only the slcw prcgress on the second unit and the 
apparent conclusion cf the program at that point has led 
Many experts to ultizately reject this notion, for she is a 
very capable ship. Phew eatanyeet et capability is for cne 


Naval Infantry Battealion,3® which consists of about 409 


36Most informaticn relating directly to thé particulars 
ef Soviet Naval Infantry nanpower, equipment wea Ping, .OL 
tactics ccmes f£rem [ Ref. 26]. Janefs and Polmar wera also 
very valuable sources, and where conrtlicts were encountered, 
a COMpICHIisSe Or consensus figure was given, leaning to the 
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Pessctnel wath 34 cf the ETR 60PA amphibious fperscnnei 
carriers and other eguipment.37 Rogov can beach herself like 
any ccnventional tank landing ship, DUGeytth three +o Eive 
formone transport helicopters aboard for vertical +ransport, 
and two “Leked" class air cushion vehicles for fast seakorne 
movement, the opticn of staying offshore with such a 
Feamuakle unit 1s very attractive. The Lebed is an 85 ton 
craft capable of transporting ons or two PT-76 light tanks 
at over 50 knots, cver the top of most conventional beach 
obstacles and mines, and even up the beach itseif to a 
frotected position before unloading. A T-54/55 tank is too 
heavy and cannot be accommodated by the Lebed, so if Rogov 
1s to carry them the ship must beach and use its bew docrs. 

Other important attributes of the Ivan Rogov "class" are 
the sophisticated ccmmand and COucCEC). “capebDility . that 
permits her to direct the landing, a 122mm rocket launcher 
and a 76mm gun +o previde fire support, and self defense 
against air attack that includes an SA-N-4 launcher and séts 
ci paired gatling guns. Her range 1S eStimated at 
10-12,000nm at 12 knots, and Rogov has transferred from the 
Ealtic tc the Pacific fleets and back in recent years. 

The other long range amphibious ship in the Soviet 
inventory is the Alligator, which has a range of 6,000nm at 
16 knets (14,000 at 10 knots). Ther2 are 14 of these 4500 
ton tank landing ships, each of which can carry 1500-1700 
tons cf equipment, including a mix of up to 30 vehicles or 
300 men. Tkeir equipment includes a 15 ton crane and one or 


conservative side of capability estimates more often than 
not. 


37An SNI regiment in JON, which is 
cee ch 1 of the 595 medium tanks 
and or the smaller 14 us tanks. All 
this heavy equipment will net_go aboard an Ivan _Rogov at 
Smee so enly aniinfantry battalion would fit aboard intact, 
but if other amphibious ships are around to sSuppiement the 
force as many as 20 tanks can be carried by Rogov, alcng 
with mén and other eguipment. 
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myer five-tcn cranes, aS Wel as a2 S/RMGus char rocKkce 
dJaunchers. The DIA notes that ZSU 23-4 and SA-9 anti- 
aircraft weapons have been observed pesitioned on G2ck to 
augment the ships ozganic air derenses.38 Alligaters regu- 
Party Operate in the Mediterrenean, cff West Africa, and in 
the Indian Océan with SNI troops embarked. 

Since 1975, sixteen kopucha LSTs have entered service. 
They continue to emerge from Gdansk shipyard in Poland at a 
race of about two per year. Each can carry about 1000 tons, 
including about 225 te 275 troops and some vehicles, though 
Teeeene 25 Of SO APCs this would account for. TES, = sas 
Memenc PCints out [Ref. 24: p. 543), the high trecp-to- 
vehicle ratio complements the opposite condition found on 
meee Alligatcr LSTs. Though the range figure published is 
3500nm at 16 knots (cr 6000nm at 12), with proper teplenish- 
ment these 3400 ton ships shculd be abie to accompany 
Alligators as necessary on worldwide derloyments. 

Stepping down a rung, there is the 50 or so units of the 
"Polnecny" class, but at about 1000 tons, and with a range 
Gemonlty 3300nas% tuey Wall Nets be socousidered Likely candi- 
Mawes fOr cut cf area deployment. 

Ancther small ship, though, that deserves consideration 
is the "Aist" class air-cushion venicle. It displaces 220 
tons and can carry up to 70 tons, including a medium tank 
and 220 trocps, On 20UG PI-J7eetegaterenks and 150 troofs. 
Top speed is about 65 knots and two 30mm cannon are mounted 
forward. This craft cannot be carried by any naval amphib- 
deus Shave, but as weewill see, could be useful if trans- 
Berted Cut of area by a merchant barge carrier. There are 
thirteen in the invertory. Another possible candidate for 


38These are respects velye mobile gun 4 nd ipftared 
missile systems that ogether rorm the air efense attery 
that is a part of every Naval ease ea! Regiment. as 
areicular incident was pe en eEe.. y mentioned in section V. 
pega che case Study of the Angolan intervention of 1975-6. 
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merchant delivery is the 27 ton Gus air-cushion craic. A 
Bebe trocp carrier, 1t Cane ransporteabetr “25s lniaentry men 


and their equipment up to 230nm at cruising speed, cr at up 


moog KOCtCS for shorter dashes. There are over 33 of these 
Cmast Spread through the Pacific, Basktacomerand black Sea 
Fleets. 


C. AUXIITARIES AND MERCHANT SHIPS 


An often cited limitation on the general capability of 
the Soviet military to operate out of area is the lack of 
Bteaeg facilities on foreign soii and the relative paucity 
cf naval auxiliaries to fill in for this apparent gap. 
Although Admiral Gorshkov evinces a4 somewhat wistful tone as 
he does it, he, alcng with the rest of the Soviet military 
and political elite, take active prid2 in the fact that they 
need no krases overseas: 


"...ereports periodically appéaring in the Western press 
on the presence of Certain naval bases belonging tc the 
USSR on the territcries of countries friendly to. us are 
patently defamatory, seeking to conceal and justify the 
efforts of the impérialist powers to extend th2ir nili- 
tary tas¢es in many areas cf the worid....a Leninist 


peace-loving foreign pole is not dat 5 such 
gequisiticns.” f[ Ref. 5: p. 180] 
What he is not suggesting, though, is that Soviet foreign 


policy dcées not require a strceng overseas presence cf Soviet 
ships. On the contrary, long and distant deployments are 
necessary, and the lcgistical problems inherant are solved, 
he statés in the sane paragraph, tween the aid of 
engineering-techrical and design solutions" rather than 
bases. The facts are, of ccurse, that when naval facilities 
can be arranged in critical overseas areas such as Egypt or 
Naetnae, they are, for as long as the host country can 
tolerate the arrangement. Lee womeadhoGmwonrt li = DOLItang jut 
here that while overseas basing initiatives have been 
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pursued mcre aggressively than ever since the statement 
above was published, the “engineering-technical" scluticns 
have nct fcllowed the predictable course of building a lazge 
number cif dedicated naval auxiliaries and large amphibicus 
ships. 

Fart of the appearance cf low lift capacity derives fron 
the problem of mirrcrI-imaging their military tanker fleet 
@geainst cur own, when theirs is designed for diifere 
committments and deployment practices. Another is the 
difficuity of apprcximating the wartime surge capacity 
available in the merchant tankers and other auxiliaries thax 
routinely, even in peacetime, ar2 used to replenish naval 
combatant ships opérating overseas.39 This latter area 
Lepresents a Significant part of the technical solution that 
the Scviets are attempting. 

The naval auxiliary fieet, like the amphibious fleet, 
features a spectacular artifact of the late 1970s that 
demonstrates a Soviet interest in overseas operations, but a 
lack cf fcellow-through in the construction phase. Here we 
refer to the "Berezina" class AOR, which at 40,000 tons full 
load is by far the largest ship in the naval auxiliary 
fleet. Amcng the reasons that she attracted attention was 
the installation of an SA-N~-4, two 57mm guns, four gatling 
guns, and €ven two ASW rocket launchers and a hull nounted 
sonar on this ship just as the rest of the auxiliary fleet 
was having its armament removed. This remains anomalous, 
but the Eerezina deserves attention simply on her merits as 
aceplenishment ship. Approximately 16,000 tons of fuel oil 
and deisel, 500 tons of fresh water, and 2-3000 tons of 
provisions, munitions, and spare parts are carried. There 
are refueling stations on each sidé and astern, as well as 


39The general ca oe ef the Soviet Merchant Marine 
as well aS. the auxiliary, forces *%o support the navy is 
considered in some déetaii in { Ref. 27]. 
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Swe sucChesS transfer rigs cort and starboard. Bagg. nsean. 
em cneixr pcvelty in the Soviet fleet are the neliccpter fad 
and *wc-Hcrmone hangar for vertical ceplenishment, anc «he 
MepalLene presence of excess berzhing space that could be 
used Ey turnover crews cr troops to be sent ashore. 
Vertical rerlenishment is more important than it might seen 
at first glance because it has traditionally been in the 
area cf solid stores transfer that Soviet auxiliaries nave 
lagged kehind western techniques, and in the specific 
categery of weapons transfer at sé@a, there is no reference 
available that describes the Soviet Navy actually doing 
ees . Vertical replenishment is probably the safest and 
most efficient way tc transfer weapons, so the Berezina 
provides two helicopters for this purpose where before the 
naval rerlenishment fleet had none. 

The next largest auxiliary is the "Boris Chilikin" class 
AOR, cf which there are six subordinated to the Navy. tThsse 
are 24,000 ton ships with about 20% less payload than 
Berezina across the board, and of course no helicopters or 
emeera berthing. ODECE SIG htitecan= Sux iars2eS Wath inter- 
continental range include the "Dubna," "Olekma," "Kazbek," 
"da," and “Altay"™ classes. Each is capable of underway 
Bepienishment of at least Liquids. mie 62,000 ton Sofia is 
@small supertanker that is used in the Indian Océan to 
refuel cther tankers that then dispezse to refuel ccmnta- 
tants. There are alsc, of course, many auxiliaries used for 
replenishment of revisions, refrigerated stores, dry 
Stores, etc. 

Before we turn tc the merchant shins, there are several 
ship types whose imaginative use could contribute signifi- 
cantly tc anout of area naval adventure. Die we ewe 0b. 
class hospital ships that were built in Poland in the late 
1970s and recently became cperationally available have 
cbvicus utility when the fighting actually begins. They are 
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11,000 tcn vessels with seven operating rooms each and as 
Bany as 500 beds in their hospital facilities. Each also 
has a hangar for the Hormone C that would be used +o tzrans- 
port casuaities or whatever cther cargo needed to ke flewn 
meemesnae tc shir or ship to shore. Ob herself is t-ased in 
the Pacific Fleet and Yenesey in the Baltic. Transit to the 
eeere Of anh amphibious operation would probably not see the 
500 keds empty, especially in an amphibious force only 
recently building énough berthing space for the Naval 
Infantry trcops needed to operate the equipment thet can be 
carried.*° Another interesting group of ships is the missile 
Bange InsStrumestation ships used to monitor missile tasts 
and space flights. Bech of*@he c¢ight "Vytegrales," two 
"Desna,-" and four "Sabir" class ships has a helicopter rad 
and aix search radars for early warning against air attack 
if that rcole becomes more appropriate than missile tracking. 
Fishing fleet factory ships are not only an obvious source 
ef canned tuna, but each also represents another transport 
heliccpter and landing pad at sea. 

As nceted earlier, any distinction between naval auxili- 
aries and "Civilian" merchantmen in the Soviet Unicn is 
purely administrative, and if the British can mobilize 
privately cwned shifs as quickly as they did for the 
Falklands campaign, one 1s tempted to suspect that the 
Sewe@ets would have djdittie difficulty redirecting their 
assets in a Similar way. With this in mind, and the amphib- 
category called “Auxiliary Amphibious Ships," which they 
intreduced in 1983 with the following note: 


*O0Jane's also points out that the Soviet Union has the 
world's Iarcest passenger fleet cf about 500,000 tons, which 
Gould si2 Called upon, transport about 40,006 REGODS at“Once 
{Ref. 24: p. 545). 
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"The rapid expansicn of the Soviet general ee fleet 
that «cck place in the late 1960s and early 1970s has 
been fcllowed in recent years by a_ Similar €xpansion in 
Specialist tonnage of types directly of value +o naval 
SUPPpOrt cr amphikrious activities. The integrated 


eemmanG Structure ccntrolling all merchant ship aca VS 
tlLés, which has naval staff at each separate 'ccmpany' 
office and a ccre cf naval, fersonnel on each ship, has 
FOr Wary years enabied andividual merchant Ships, esfte- 
cially tankers, tc be rercuted from normal commercial 
og ce act as fleet See Ships.... By 1984, four 
marge Large Carriers wili be in service Ween a furs her 
five sraller ships (the new Vaimet Eceder ships and the 
three 'Stakhanovets' class) being able to, operate? as 
PS. .<- Peon ts exactly =<0C ) typomecr amphibious Capa= 
ee cent would ce essential in any future corflict. 
he ships would, regquir2 little or no modification before 
Ging employed in a military role." [Ref. 24: p. 545 


The largest of the the four barge . carriers referred to 
by Jane's are the Aleksey Kosygin and the similar sized but 
nuclear fowered unit under ccnstruction in the Black Sea. 
Each disflaces cver 60,000 tcns and has a 500 ton gantry 
crane fer handling LASH type barges or most other cargo 
carrying platforms that can operate out cof the back of a 
ship. Either of these units could transport and deploy 
beweral cl ~he 220 ten “Aist" class aiz cushion vehicles. 

There are also two "Yulius Fuchik" type barge carriers 
in the Scviet inventory which are about the same size as the 
PASH Carriers. They might be even better suited to the air 
cushicn vehicle mothership role, as each has ae barge 
élevatecr on its stern which is capable or hoisting two 1300 
ton SEEBEE*! barges at once. Admiral Gorshkov singles out 
these Ametican-designed ships for specific mention in 
Seapower, noting that each is "...capable of carrying 4 


motorized rifle brigade....the troops (of which) may be 


_— =a Se Se ee ee Se ee ee 


*1SEEFBEE barges are 38X11 meters each, making 
élevatcr at least 38X22 meters. Lebed ACVs, at 25X11 meters 
would fit neatly, even two at once. Als ACVs are 47X17 
meters, which Suggests *hat there would be some overhang if 
taney were placed on the elevator, similar to the overhang 
Ccbserved when tactical aircraft are lifted on  deéeck-edgé 
elevators aboard U.S. aircraft carriers. A fully leaded 
Aist wceuld not weigh even ten percent of the lift capacity 
Ge ehewemevator, Some of this data is found in [ Ref. 28]. 


the 


ch 
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fanaa Ona pOOrly-equipped shore."*2 All these ships have 
Ganges of at least 12,000 miles. The five smaiier bkérce 
Carriers mentioned are capable of accommodating "Lebed" cr 


"Gus" class ACVs. 

More traditional, if less spectacular metheds cf getting 
ashore involve simply driving an amphibious vehicle cut of @ 
Ship directly into tke water and to the beach. (AS we noted 
before, all tne vehicles used by the Soviet Naval Infantry, 
with the exception cf the medium tanks, are amphibicus). 
Feter Hertel Rasmussen points out {Ref. 20: pp. 154] that 
civilian RO-RO ships have been cbserved disgorging amphib- 
lous vehicles during exercises in the Baltic. Sarees. o75 
the Scviets have added at least 4Q RO-RO ships of various 
eeges tO their inrventcry. Most nave been built in foreign 
(usually Fannish or Fclish) yards, but Norman Pcimar notes 
that cne class was designed and built by the Seviets then- 
selves with two 25,000 horsepower gas turbine engines chat 
rroduce a tcp speed cf around 25 knots: 


Perens! the Scviet government felt the need for a 
S@atl nuamcter of faster container ships, and the Nikolaev 
seth yera built the "Kapitan Smirnov’ class of combine- 
Peer CChtainer=-RORO ships." {Ref. 23: ps. 415} 


Mreswapelicakbility of these attributes to the "rapid- 
deplcymert force" mission speaks for itself. The overall 
Capacity of the Soviet RORO/LASH fleet is very large, and 
will Fe summed in the context of amphibious assault in the 


next chapter. 


Po euworth noting thay the seeond edition of the boo 

eee gave tne topic Of ships with "horizontal loading an 

Umrogdi1nc. tecilitics™” aimost twice as tea lines as the 
first, e@émphasizing the capabilities of LASH-type ships to 
handle “large-size cargoes. unsuitable for conteinerizaticn" 
at high efficiencies and without shore facilities. 
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D. THRE SOVIET NAVAL INFANTRY 


The numter, size, and type of the larger weapons and 
vehicles in a regiment of Soviet Naval Infanz=ry is shown in 
Table VI. It is assumed that smaller items of gear and nest 
ef the troops will te transported in the vehicles <«hen- 
selves, which is the standard practice. 
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TABLE VI 
Soviet Naval Infantry Regiment 


{ { 
{ { 
{ 
| | 
| # Vehicle Tons Sg- ag. | 

10 T=549755 Tank 36 20.46 i 
| 34 PT-76 Tark 14 271.39 | 
| 111 BITE-60 APC 10.2 20.16 | 
| 18 BRDM Recon 7 13.68 
6 EM-21 RktLnchr 13.3 20 | 

4 ZSU-23-4 A 2045 18.85 

4 Sa-9 SAM 7 13.68 | 
| 3 Kote rt Eenspret I) 29.44 | 
| | 
i a re a ne 


All these vehicles are amphibious with the excepticn of 
the T-54/55 tanks, and the K-61 vehicle can carry either 60 
emoem> Cr five getric tons of cargo from a Ship to the 
beach. Assuming 75% efficiency in vehicle loading we can 
add 25% to the deck area taken for each vehicle and multifly 
it by the total number of each type for the vehicle lcading 
area in Square meters for an SNI regiment. The figure one 
arrives at is 4,817 square meters of deck space used for the 
loadinc cf vehicles cnily. Tc be properiy conservative we 
will rourd this figure up to 5,000 and double it tc arrive 
at a guess aS to the square meters of deck space required 
for the entire regiment including the equipment that is not 


loaded onto the vehicles during the actual transit. Using a 
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Similar method we arrive at 5,000 metric tons for the weigh= 
of the 10,000 square meters of cargo. The manpower of the 
regiment is established by DIA as 2,038 men. 

meole VII gives the order of battle of each of the fleet 
areas in terms of regiments and ocean-going amphibicus ships 
{Ref. 30]. 


| TABLE VII 
| Soviet Naval Infantry by Fleet | 
| flz£i: NORTEERN BALTIC BLACK SEA PACIFIC | 
| SAL; 1 rgmnt 1 rcgmnt 1 rgmnt 2 rgmnts | 
Ivan Rogov Q 2 0 0 | 
MiLigatcr 2 Z > 5 
Repucha 8 U4 0 7 | 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scme extra attention tc the Pacific Fleet SNI force is 


also worthwhile. This has long been a different force fron 
that present in the other fleets. The unclassified DIA 
Defense Intelligence Report { Ref. 26: Ps Vii] invites a 


raised eyekrow when it introduces the parts and their sun 
this way: 


“Today the Soviet Naval Infantry numbers about 12,000 
mene Sagglé naval infantr regiménts are stationed in 
the Northern, Baltic, and Black Sea Fleet areas, and at 
least two regiments with the Pacific Ocean Fleet. Each 
regiment is composed of about 2000 mén..." 


ieacecn*t quite add up. And the unclassified naval erder 
of battle used for the figures abcve gives a total of 13,000 
SNI troops in 1982, suggesting that some augmentation is 
underway in any case. The defector who calls himself Viktor 
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Suvorcyv 
mel SC VL 


im 


Eeuers an Interesting cue in his recent book Insid 
Ce Oh iy 


"The Soviet Navy has only oné brigade of marin 


ia 


Pomeant py. ins Celecngses to, th] Pacific Fleet. ae 
consists cf two tark and. five motor-rifle batctalicns and 
cS See eo with See ae Heavy. abtlilery. This 
Drigadeé 1s sometimes mistakenly taken (5°) cop ePeaNC 


indépendent regiments of marine infantry. 


Be this is so, what impact dees it have on our calculations? 
Suvorcv does not specify whether the tank battalions are 
haval infantry type (with mostly amphibious tanks) Of che 
ground forces type, with medium tanks like the T-72. Since 
he calls the organization a brigade, and refers to mctor- 
rifle battalions and heavy artillery, none of which ars 
Characteristic of "typical" SNI organization and equipment, 
we will assume that the Army units that have these names 
provide the best model. 

A typical Soviet Motorized Rifle Regiment has three 
motorized rifle battalions and one medium tank battalicn.** 
Two of *kese regiments, obviously, make a force similar to 
Suvorev's Pacific Bricade. Among the Division level assets 
that would te needed to make the brigade autonomous would be 
artillery, air defense, and pernaps anti-tank and mortar 
groups. Suvorov mentions the ees cd ee Ly, of course, 
Suggesting that it is the larger 122mm self-propelled 


_*3[ Ref. 313 p.. 87). | His next paragréph is also inter- 
esea nd: "The Soviet (marine aD, has a. véry promisin 
future. In the next few years it will receive néw types o 


Equdp@ent Which will enable it to put large units into 
action against distant targets. Special combat equipment is 
eae developed for such operations by the marine infantry." 
The typs of "equipment" he is referring to is not Se eee gee 
Bu] since ne large agrhibious ships are under construction, 
cne wendéers if ne means the large "civilian" ships that we 
will ccensider in the next section Oor_even the Wing [In 
Ground Effect (WIG) aircraft that Admiral Gorshkov has been 
rererrang to f0n years, and which might indeed have SNI 
transfert applications that will be considered below. 


“Sai hazad data on the size ConrLgurat lon and.e oA 


ment of Soviet Army units is taken from’ two unclassifie 
reports: [RBef. 32], and {Ref. 33]. 
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amphikicus artillery rieces rather than just the n 


it 


consist cf elghteen cf these large weapons. The air dzfense 


tn 
Q) 
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oO er 


os 


ct 
rockets ccmmon ¢c naval infantry forces. Repeater a bi Ch 
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Baeeeny would consist of four ZSU-23-4 and four SA-9, as it 
does in a standard SNI regiment, Sieilt Uagne 2uelude whe 
fully motile SA-6 that the Soviet Army has at the regimental 
level. The amphibisus, and lighter ZSU/SA-9 combination 
will ke assumed, but when this is added to the 64 T-72 tanks 
(at 41 tcns apiece), 165 BMPs (about 13.5 tons), 45 cr so 
large trucks and other vehicles, and about 2500 men that are 
G@asied fcr ky the tark and motcrized rifle battalions, then 
it becomes clear that the Pacific Brigade, wera ne? caGe 
augmented tec this decree, weighs about 14,000 tons and uses 


about 14,000 square meters of deck space.*5 


*SThe same methed as above was used in these calcula- 
t1Ons. The large number of tanks and the use of BMPs for 


infantry carriers fe ene density"! Of this eee of 
Pemgade Canrsiderably ovem. what 1S normal for a aval 
Infantry regiment. The corresponding figures for two stan- 


f 
dard regiments in the Pacific Fleet are 10,000 tons and 
20,000 square meters. 
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Bas. 1c0ns. The Soviets have anavy that is capable of 
Carrying out its strategic mission ooth offensively and 
defensively while derfloying operational*® or tactical fcrces 
mOpeany part ot the world océan. 

Mien cener types cf forces, amphinious, auxiliery, and 
merchant, can all te considered as elements in the system 
for the transportaticn of supplies and aquipment to distant 
parts. BUtTTIN Getdéer to Opetationalize the matter at all, 
the specific types of materials that must be transported for 
cur purpese have to ke related in size, shape, weight, and 
guantitiy to the tyres cf ships available. John A. 
Memerianic and Larry K. Lucksroth nets that the plethcera of 
Ship types and high dégrse cf specialization in ship designs 
make its 


weeeaviccy dltticult for the legqistics planner to deve 
meaningful models recause of the dirficulty delineat 
commen denominators by which all ships couid 

evaluated." [{Ref. 29] 


The problem is one of seeing the forast for the trees, and 
their paper offered an improved method of aggregating méeas- 
uzes cf ship usefulness to the tasks of maritime transpcrt 
cf military goods. The Jederlinic/Luckeroth method will be 
outlined below, but it is werthwhile first to understand the 
"Salect ship concept," upon which their method improves by 
expanding versatility and avciding certain pitfalls of 
Gversimplification. 


*6The term “operational™ can be misleading +o a western 
reader when, it is used in the context favored by Soviet 
a at Writers. It's meaning falls between what we would 
think of as strategic or tactical. A uSeful guideline is to 
think of an operaticnal level activity as one that is 
naticnally directed and important on a national scale (thus 
famger tian tactical"), Etc not potentially decisive for 
NMaticnal survival cr che survival of the communist systen, 
which weould be "strategic." 
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A. METHCDS OF AGGREGATION 


The select Ship concept simplifies the aggregation 
problem Fy Simply omitting frem consideration any ship «hat 
does not meet certain minimum standards of speed, range, and 
maximum single becom cargo lift capacity. For the limited 
scenario against which it was conceived, which was transoce- 
anic administrative sealift by merchant ships in support of 
an amphikfious operaticn, it was useful. Pas is actlarly 
the sort of operaticn that American or British merchant 
ships might reascnably be, and in the case of the Falkiands 
heme, ca@led upon tec carry cut. But trade aLronal ly = The 
Soviet Naval Infantry mission has been defined, at léast in 
the West, as being directed at support of the ground fcrces 
closer tc the forward edge of the battle area, and as a part 
etea dJaxr@er conflict. Exercises in the Baltic, for example, 
are seen as rather direct dress rénersals for flanking cper- 
ations that might accompany a Soviet thrust across the 


Northern Plain of Western Europe, and Rasmussen notes that: 


foewene Naval zhiantmy .©f the Pacific fleet has 
Gordaucced a number cf landings in the Kuril Islands. [It 
is believed that ore of theif war-time missions would bs 
to secure these islands by invading chem and eee 

C 


then ae oe attempts from other “Pacific powers 
occupy them." [Ref 20: p. 7] 


The select ship méethcd 1S nozt a good way to define the secrt 
cf ships necessary tc carry out such short range, small 
scale activities. 

Other, more specific objections to the select ship 
method include the oversimplification involved in making all 
gualifying select ships cf egual value fer accounting 
purposes, and the  disqua liftseaticn Cf Many very capable 
ships fer failure tc meet a Single standard, such as beon 
capacity, when it has adequate range and speed and may, in 


fact, have an alternate methcd of offloading cargo that is 
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Pec =cter Suited to the situation under consideraticn. 


The minimum requirement for boom capacity is geéenerzaily 


peaqged tc the weight of a main battle tank, as a defini- 
tional type of cargo that must get asnore. Select ships fer 


eeanSEOEting 0.S. forces would need, then, a 60-ton crane < 


O 


be considered. 

Tke improved Jederlinic/Luckeroth method achieves a 
Fetter measure by establishing interval scales of: 

1. Deck space. It is presented as a batter measure of 
military carge than cubic neters because so much of 
the cargo in guestion is outsized, cannot be stacked, 
and wastes a great deal of a ship's eClubec Space. 

weer cacgec handling factor. Here a sez of regular inter- 
vals are chosen, descending from the weight of &@ main 
rattle tank, tc measure ton capacity of the largést 
crane aboard the ship. 

3. Service speed factor. A high tactical transit speed 
for merchant ships is chosen as a fleor for the 
highest ratings and a series of gradations are 
defined down tc the lowest rating, which might repre- 
sent a maximuz service speed of less than, say, 12 
RUGtc. 

Ships ratings in each category are takén on a scale of 
perhaps cne to five, and the ratings are simply summed, and 
the resultant for each ship is applied to a fourth, overail 
scale, that categorizes ships for their general relative 
merits with all factcrs considered. 

Altncugh this method avoids the worst of the disadvan- 
tages of the select ship systém, which is the total cmission 
cz ships not meeting the standards of a single category, and 
it holds ur the possibility of changing the standards as 
required to measure the ships against a specific scenario, 
in the end it offers scmewhat less than one might reasonably 


hope. At the price of a considerable increase in complexity 
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it ultimately offers only a four level aggregate scale in 


iD 


which each cf the three factors are given equal weight. fh 
dependence of the select ship measure to the scenaric of @ 
long distance intervention stems only from the usé cf a 
range cutoff as cne cf the selection criteria, and it is as 
easy to change a variable in a modified select ship approach 
as it is tc offer a different variable in another systen. 
The new measure seems to be an improvement of degree rather 
than kinc, certainly, but doesn't ultimately respond to thé 
real protlem of describing adequately the utility of revolu- 
tionary new types of ships to the task of Supporting amphib- 
ious cperations. 

This analysis is ccncerned specifically with the sort of 
Situaticn that the select ship system was designed for, so 
the temptation is great to simply proceed with it. But the 
challenge laid down Ey the analysts citsd is a legitimate 
one, and it seems tc be manageably simple to devise a meas- 
urement that applies to the transfer of Soviet forces over 
long distances to land SNI troops and support then. 

A modified versicn of the select ship method will be 
Suggested then, that specifically considers the ships avail- 
able tothe Soviet Navy and merchant marine that could 
support various levels of intervention in areas distant from 
the Soviet fleet areas. This version will be scenaric 
dependent in the same sense that select ship is prone tc he, 
kut the measures of ships required will be defined based 
upon a larger sense cf the fregress of an intervention as it 
might preceed frem a small, surprise landing (as was implic- 
itly threatened by tke Alligator off Guinea in the early 
1970s) up through and including the largest scale interven- 
tion that tke combined forces cf the SNI, amphibious-trained 


army troops, and other available forces could muster. 
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Bo LEVELS OF INTERVENTION 


tomes Catnrcult {Cr Americans tO think of ,en amphikicus 
cperation as anything less than the familiar spectacles of 
Inchon or the Pacific Campaign cf World War Two. There are 
obvicusly smaller scale actions, and it is the capability te 
carry cut several fairly small scal¢ interventions simulta- 
Meousiy that distinguishes the United States Marine Corps 
from any other naval infantry force in th¢ world. The 
Soviets, by designing the Ivan Rogov Ships around a capacity 
to transfert a battalion of SNI, have created a btaséeline 
definiticn of what we will here consider the smallest 
significant interventionary force. Tias is | not SOuDUCH to 
dismiss as insignificant a. force like the pair of Alligators 
often seen off the coast of Cyprus as it is to rais¢ the 
threshcld of what we would choose to call an important new 
demonstration of Soviet amphibious capability. The transits 
of Rogovs to and frem the Pacific demonstrated in a4 prac- 
tical way the feasikility of worldwide movement cn this 
scale (althcugh it must be noted tnat the rate of movement 
was leisurely and the amphibious landing démonstrazion 
pertcrmed fer the South Yemenis was reportedly uninspiring). 

The next level tec be ccnsidered is the largest possible 
intervention that could be generated with naval and SNI 
pemces only. That is, haval auxiliaries supperting naval 
combatants end amphikious ships with no extraordinary assis- 
tence frem the merchant forces and no géneral mobilization 
cf nen-naval forces to assist in the early phases of the 
Geeraticn. 

The third level will be a distant aréa sea intervention 
cn the largest scale that the Soviets could possibly muster, 
uSing all naval infantry forces, airborne, and amphibious- 
trained Army troops that could be transported. 
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The reason for dividing the analysis this wa 

feom the -cperationalization of material transportation we 
introduced above; the measure of the usefulness of 2 ship 
has to be determined by its intended cargo as much as 
possikle. There are significant departures in the types of 
equipment required when each jump in scale is made. FOL 
example, atthe level cf intervention limicéed *o naval and 
SNI forces, the fact that cnily fcur regiments of SNI exist, 
and each has only ten medium tanks, suggests that one large 
ship with a forty tcn crane could handle the let of then. 
Mieke 1S, given that ship we could let the 20.5 ton weight of 
the ZSU-23-4 anti-aircraft weapon, ‘which is the next 
heaviest single piece of gear, be tha limiting factor for 
Wetec Capacity, defining what other ships (and cranes) would 
be’ required. But since there are only four of these per 
regiment, we could let them ride with the T-54/55 tanks and 
take 14 tons, which is the weight of the amphibious PT-76 
tank, as the critical level of lift capacity. hee Seep 
ably not coincidental «hat the 14 Alligator LSTs are 
equipped with a fifteen-ton crane as their largest iifting 
device. 


1. Naval Infantry and Naval Seaisit 


The measurements of the ships are not simple to establish, 
but Table VIII gives the best approximations available in 
cpen sources. The data for Ivan Rogov iS given in the least 
convenient units, but we can obviate the awkwardness of this 
ty simply subtracting the square meters calculable from 
Table VI, using the same formula, and guésSing that the ship 
can carry at ieast 2,000 tens if an Alligator can carry 
1,700. Thus the Rogev reduces the remaining regimental lift 
requirement to about 3,000 tons, mayb2 7,600 square meters, 
and about 1,500 men. 
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| TABLE VIII | 
Ship capacities | 
| 
| 2 ship rons Msg. PEooDs | 
{ Z ROgov 22000 22400 322 
i 14 he eege TOL 1700 22000 2100 | 
| 16 Ropucha 450 600 239 | 
1 Berezina 2000+ 231000 25.00 
| 6 Chilikin 1200 21500 Q | 
| 0 Dubna 21000 1347 0 | 
{ \ 
pee een A 
Phe Belwac Mee. jjerder of watétde for damphiticus 

PeipsS presenvtly imcludes both c&£ the Ivan Rogevy units,  twe 
Of she 


Slaigator LSTfs, and four” Repucha USTs. Because 
presence, at least temporarily, of both Rogeows,*? it seems 
tebedy that the regipent of SNI based in t@is fleet is the 
he SOs2cs 4 as 


mest likely candidate for overseas devloy 


a 
Capacities cf the six rehaining ships are subtracted fr 


O 
x 


the regigzental requirements after the loading cf the single 
availakle Ivan Regov (this, cf ccursée, assumes 100% avail- 
aeality cf the other amphibians, which is impossible navy- 
wide, but imaginable fer this small number of Ships within 
Lg 
BragOcity cperation). Simple subtraction shows that th 


fv 


fen 
t? 
| 


emagie tileet, raised tc uh] teadinieiss fof a specific, 


(D 


requirement for tonnage is met with a considerable aaraqin, 
ema t@at ‘fPOrther lit capacity is meeded only fcr ancwtker 


1200 square meters of bulk cargo and anotner 400 troops. 


*7The original hull is probably involved in a, major 
cverhaul and réfit based upon the lessons learned during its 
time at sea. The second unit took so Bed te vroduce <zhat 

<= was Supposed that these lessons were odéing inccrpereted 

feo whe Becisands Wikolaew while 2=t wes in the ruilding 
ards. Geweot Wenter (9o", <The Wekoldew appeafs tc be a 
{ikely Kicmsrer #6 the Paci tic Fleet. 
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Interestingly, the Berezina AOR might meét these 
requirements by herself. The two most important derarcures 
from normal fleet oiler design that she represents are hex 
relatively iargez dry carge capacity compared +o pravicus 
Soviet designs (with impreved means cf transterring it while 
Opder way) and the "crew capacity of about 600, which seens 

Ae 


higher than the number needed tc man the ship. These carp 


bilities aré useful for any number of reasons, including the 
BeeoSsecetetion of relief creme to distantly deploy2d units 


Gh rcuUtine missions, but they are aiso weil suited < 


@ 


oat 
ee 


O 


4 


very 

BRe Weeds of the Baltic Soviet Nawai Infantry regiment if i% 
Mes te be deployed fcr a distant intervention.*® Other auxi- 
Beaeie> CCuld perfor the dry Cargo part of *he Mission, and 
Mey CL these, Combined with either of the "Ob" class 
hospital ships, could do the chore as well as Berezina and 
provide the medicai care that would be required as well. 

So the Baitic regiment seems transportable, but what 
are the limits if more than a regiment of SNI are considered 
necessary? Table VII provided the order of battle of each 
cx the Scviet fleets in SNI related measures. I+t would seen 
@aatially apparent from our calcuiations that independent 
movements over large distances are possible on the -cregi- 
Meaecal scale only from the Baltic and the Pacific fleets 
(tor cne of the two EFACFLT régiments). 

A closer lock reveals the ease with which a little 
bit cf préparation and asset juggling makes the Soviex Naval 
Pttantey a threat fcr lomg tange intervention on the regi- 
mental scale from any one or maybe two of the fleet areas. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, the question of denuding 


strategic areas of SNI assets that vresumably exist because 


*8The Berezina need not be based in the Baltic, and 
would net €venh have to stage there Since her cargo would 
not necessarily include evén vehicles, only dry cargo and 
Slppedes, ana the,»trccps to bewrransported could be flown in 
BeO™ the Belitic to retain regimental integrity. 
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TABLE IX 
Fleet Requirements vs. Lift 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| O05 29-Q. Men | 
| PACIFIC FLEET | 
5 Gators 8500 10,000 500 | 
fee? «Rorucha 3150 4200 1610 
| Tota Miers 0 TQ, 200 2110 | 
| Need 10, 000 20,000 4080 | 
| Difference Surplus -5800 - 1970 ) 
| ELACK SEA ELEET | 
| 5 Gators 850 0 10,000 500 | 
i Need 500 0 10, 000 2038 | 
| Difference Surplus 0 - 1538 
| NORTHERN FLEET | 
i 2 Gators 3400 4000 200 | 
S Ro pucha 1350 1800 6 90 | 
| Tota Q750 5300 B90 | 
| Need 500 0 10,000 2038 | 
| Difference -250 -4200 - 1148 | 
| BaLTIC FLEET | 
1 ROGOV 200 0 2400 27 | 
| z Gators 3400 4000 200 { 
4G Ropucha 1800 2400 920 | 
{8 Rcepucha) eer foo ne) ee | 
| Gear Zu 0 B00, Sq0 { 
| ee { 10 000) eee | 
| Need 000 0,500 038 | 
| Difference Surplus - 1200 - 396 
(Suzp) (0) (Sur p) 
a _: Bea es, 





they are needed where they are, and continuing to ignore the 
"Polnccny" class larding ships because they are tco small 
for our purposes (even though they are capable of carrying 
cut the shert range strategic transits), the simple mathe- 
Matics of transport in the four fleet areas is illustrated 
an Tabie Ix. For each fleet, the available transport capa- 
bility is calculated, using the order of battle given in 





Tabie VII, in terms cf tons, square meters, and +rcops. 
maocte that the Baltic is given credit for only cne of the 
ian Roccv units.) The requirements of each fleet to 
transport the SNI present there (two regiments in the case 
of the Pacific Fleet) is then calculated, and «he surplus or 
shortfall presented in boldface. 

The immediate conclusicn from the table is that the 
Facific Fleet has a sericus shortage in bulk transport 
capacity and personnel transport, but could probably lifta 
14,000 ~con/14,000 square meter/2500 man "Suvyorov brigada" 
Mern the readdieion of the Rogov and the use of the 
Berezina. Even given the offical two regiments, the heavy 
lift capacity seems tc be there, and the addition of the 
Rogov plus the Berezina and perhaps one of the hospital 
Ships brings all of the catagories to within striking range 
cf requirements given the margin of error in these figute¢s. 
The Black Sea Fleet falls short in tne area of perscennel 
feos pest Only, which could be easily made up by one of the 
hospital ships or one of the many passenger liners based in 
this fleet area. The Northern Fleet has fairly sericus 
shortfalls across tke board, but its strategic value in 
area*? makes it the least likely to deploy independently 
anyway. The Baltic Fleet has manageably slim shortfalls in 
the bulk and personnel categories, as we have méenticned. An 
interesting observation can be made with regard to the 
Radit He Pireet. The tctal Soviet order of battle fcr Ropucha 
LSTs is given in the 1983-84 edition of Jane's as sixteen 
ships. The DIA order of battle {Ref. 30] from which the 


*9Pessibkle wartime roles that are "in area" or our 
Bae oses include seizure of northern Norweigian or even 
celandic airfields as part an overall war plan for kee¢ping 
the Northern Fleet and the SSEN "bastions" secure. If the 
Northern Fleet SNI fcrces are kept in a "war reserve" status 
in order to be available for these missions, then they would 
not ce eet Gandideces fore Third. Worid intervention. 
Exercise Zapad 81 (see below) indicates that any such 
reserve status for the SNI.or its ships is subject to tempo- 
Laty BOodification if it exists at all. 
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data in Table VII is taken shows only 14 total Ropuchas, 
Waen fcur of them in the Baltic Fleet. Since the ships ars 
Piet an the Baltic at a rate of two per year, it seened 
worthwhile to try the assumption that the ships had béen 
Euzit and had been assigned to the Baltic Fleet, but that 
they had net yet met the requirements for inclusion in the 
bmaecrder of battle. The. results are given in parentheses. 
These twe Rcpuchas rather neatly close the gap in long-range 
ieee capability withcut cselying on auxiliaries, hospital 
Eoeps, OL Other sources of lift capacity. 

The regiments that seem most likely tc be trans- 
ported over long distances intact, then, are the Baltic and 
the Elack Sea. The anamclous Pacific brigade cannot be 
lifted as a unit with local assets, but do¢s have a large 
lift capability and could be partially deployed in greater 
strength than any of the other fleets. As we wlll see, the 
lack of naval subordinated lift is a constraint that we 
impose upon ourselves, and one which the Soviets may not 
feel round Ey any more than the British did. 

Finally, the obvious guestion of combining elements 
cf gach of the four fleets into one, larger force, rather 
than assuming deployments from within a single fleet, must 
ke dealt with. If there 1s indeed @ strategic, wartime 
function fcr the SNI in the immediate fleet areas that 
precludes the wholesale deployment of these forces to 
distant waters, then a combined force from all fleets would 
ke the only way to cenerate enough strength for a signifi- 
cant intervention. 

In September 1981 the Soviets used this technique in 
an exercise called Zapad 81 to land, on the Soviet Baltic 
shores, a larger force than they had ever before attempted 
in peacetime (Ref. 34: pp. 232-234]. Over the ccurse of 
July and August the reinforcements included two Alligators 
from the Black Sea Fleet, three Ropuchas and two more 


its 





Aliligatcrs {carrying tanks) from the Northern Fleet, and <h 
avan ROgGOv all the way from the Pacific Pleet. Ultimately 
2000tc 6000 SNI troors with 200 medium tanks were assemble 
for the exercise. Also present were the Kiev ard the 
Smoskva"! class heliccpter cruiser Leningrad, from operaticns 
in the Mediterréanean. Rasmussen points out that these 
transits did not denude the Northern Fleet amphibicus capa- 


bility because the forty-Fifth Motor Rifle Divisicn from 


Murmansk was trained in amphibious operations. AS si@gnifi- 
eanciy, heenotes that "“Sizatle parts*@i she Baltic xed 
Eapoecr Fleet tock ne part in the exercise.” The Baltic 


meeet CCUld Carry On with its responsis5ilities independently 
cf the exercise, if at a somewhat iower lével. 

The Soviets have demcnstrated, then, a capability to 
establish aforce cf 5000 SNI troops from the different 
fleets and to coordinate them in an amphibious landing. 
Zapad 81 was not, of course, "far from home" in the sense 
that this thesis is considering possible future interven- 
tions; it was on Soviet soil. But significant parts of the 
amphibious and surface forces used did transit over 
distances exceeding those calied for by the traditional SNI 
Mission of securing locel fleet éreas. AGdange sip =the 
combined lift capacity of just the amphibious ships ‘that 
transited from another fleet to be present for the exercise 
gives a total of over 10,000 tcns, 12,000 square meters, and 
about 1600 men. If the Baltic Fleet provided two Alligators 
and twce Ropuchas to an overseas intervention (a proportion 
bketween that offered by the Northern Fleet, which was 
denuded cf heavy lift, and the Pacific Fleet) then cone 
combined lift would ke adequate for even a Suvorcv-type, 
Pein themced aval infartry “brigade." 

Tre larger lesson of Zapad 81 is the willingness of 
the Soviets to comktine forces from all services and the 
Scivialtan™eschepping sector into a UWritied tesk force. The 





Peegeeecd! lamits ct this approach for Third World interven- 
10m Will be discussed in the next section. 


2. Cembined Forces Intervention 


The Zapad 81 combinaticn of naval, air, and ground 
forces is ccnsistent with the current conventional thinking 
cn the mission of the Soviet Naval Infantry, which holds 
that SNI fcrces secure peripheral areas of the Scviet Union 
in a larger war and are followed by a consolidating force of 
ee@y eurccps, by landor by séa. This “combined aruas" 
epprcach tc solving gilitary problems is a cornerstone of 
Soviet military thinking, and must be considered in this 
analysis. Although there are no éxampies of large-scale 
overseas Soviet military actions to draw upon, it seems 
reasonartle to expect that any future intervention in the 
Third World would, tc the extent possible, make use of the 
doctrine and skills that have beéan developed in exercises 
such as Zapad-81. 

Seviet Naval Infantry doctrine is expressed within 
the larger context cf the role it plays in combined arms 
operaticns including ground ferces and airborne forcé¢s as 
Moll fet. 26: pe. 23}. Spectrrecalivy,sene lneial landing 
should be ccordinated with an airborne landing in the enemy 
rear area, and SNI involvement ends when the secure beach- 
head has permitted the landing of the regular ground forces 
thee Will carry out the larger military objective. At this 
point the Naval Infantry forces are actuaily withdrawn from 
the scene cf combat. To begin to understand the actuai 
limits of intervention on the largest scale teasonable, 
then, we must be assured of the capability of the airtorne 
forces tc play an appropriate role and for the ground ferces 
to be transported in adequate number and by “select ships" 


Wecmetne Correct Capabilities for putting them ashore. 


lays 





Bee tne Scenario 


The five phases cf a Soviet amphibious assaul* aré 
meecred bélow: (Ref. 26: p. 23] 
ieee creépacatien of equipment and amphibious units. 
2. Emkarkaticn of personnel and loading of equipment on 
Ships and transports. 
3. Mcvement by séa to the objective area. 
4. The -attle for the beachhead by the amphibious units. 
5- Landing of grcecund forces and withdrawal of the naval 
Zora ntr y . 
The first three of these are relatively straightforward, but 
the last two should re develcped in further detail before 
conclusicns can be reached about the number and types of 
Ships needed for such an assault. 

In Soviet doctrine the size of the amphibious force 
used tc cpen the beachhead of the following ground forces is 
dependent upon the type and number of enemy defenses, but 
against a defended coastal area a "battalion assault force" 
is typical. A battalion, of course, is a small enough force 
to ke transported irtact cn a Singi2 “Ivan Rogov" class 
ship, but as we have shown above, with purely organic assets 
the Soviet Naval Infantry can mount a force several times 
this size fer overseas deployment. 

A typical naval infantry assault begins with shore 
tombardment of enemy defenses (naval gunfire and rockets) 
combined with tactical air support to assist in the bombard- 
ment and to achieve air superiority. Targets ashore would 
have been scouted Ey special forces of either the naval 
infantry or the airkcrne forces. Soviet paratroopers (as 
few aS a company, but as many as needed) drop into the enemy 
rear area tc cut lines of communication, secure key terrain, 
and disrurt movement of enemy reinforcements. An SNI reécon- 


NMaissance platoon eguipped with one PT-76 amphibious tank 





and three BRDMS goes ashore as a group of combat engineers 
r the 
battalicn assault force.59 The E2econna:ssance plarcon 


dand by helicopter tc mark and clear three lanes f 
proceeds inland far enough to direct naval gunfire and 
Supporting airstrikes against shore defenses. Die ase 
wave cf naval infantry comes ashor2 in three PT-76s and ten 
BTR-60PB armored perscnnel carriers. These vehicles fire 
their main weapons against shcre defenses as they swim in, 
then widen the beachhead when they come ashore. The seccnd 
Wave, Similarly equipped, goes ashore in the same manner, 
follcwed by mortar, antitank, and air defense platoons. fhe 
battalicn ccmmander gces ashore at this time to take overall 
command to the beach as naval gunfire and air support moves 
farther inland. The third wave lands, as directed by the 
commander ashore, and is followed by rear support forces to 
establish supply points, etc. The reconnaissance platccn is 
at this time establishing ccntact with the airborne company 
tnat is advancing tcward the beachhead. When the reutes 
inland are cleared and marked, the peachhead secured, and 
ground ferces have relieved the SNI and airborne forces, the 
latter are removed. 

The scenario above ({Ref. 26; pp. 32-34) by no means 
represents the limits of naval infantry employment or 
Hactics. The Soviets have used air-cushion vehicles, for 
example, in amphibious landings and are capable of cther 
imaginative Eactauecs aS SltUudtloeus cadil Loc then. Some of 
these will be develcred when the capability to circumvent 


the limitations of the assault force are considered belcw. 


me ae a ee a a =< = <» 


SOTt is worth noting that this is the ey place in ¢he 
DEA _“doctrine™ that hélicopters are required. Exercise 
Zapad 81 included 31 helicopters as part of the amphitious 
force {Ref. 34: p. 233] and Gorshkov (Ref. 5] Spe Cus a! 
menticns advances that can be madé in the use Of helicopters 
FOr iMprceved amphibious tactics, so one is well advised not 
+o consider this typical assault as limiting in any way. 
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Tees reotential Lisitaeions 


SClicwratcas) Cree pouentaate dafriculty = fcr a Scvist 
intervention planner are outlined below: 

1. Lack of surprise. A large scale amphibious force 
would surely be qetected by the West as it was 
fcrming--certainly as it deployed--and the pcetenctial 
targets would frobably be few. 

Zo ne | =COWEL . Soviet doctrine for amphibious assault 
mmemudes Close alr Support end fignter cover fren 
mMaCwled ll datbcGirdet DaSeG,scbViolsly, within their cwn 


McOo@bat radius" cf the conflict... 


Soe BUCGWaCyeCE fransport capabilcey. The quantitative 
capacity of Soviet shipping SGumeckanSport large 


humbers of grcund forces has not been demenszrated 
over intercontinentai distances. The qualitative 
Staple laty CL SOVLE. Soaps = =O actually put ground 
Crees ashore in a@ Fange of Situations is a kon- 
trivial probleg. 

4. Cc@@and and ccntrol. Laveadg=Giewas dizected by the 





Minister of Defense, Marshal Ustinov, personally 
(Ref. 34: pe. 232). imwould © be expeczned that any 
large scale intervention would feature multiple, 
redundant means of communication with Mosccw. 
Geomganation of azzborne, ravy, naval infantry, and 
grcund forces ¢cn a distant site would be especially 
Ger facuilt. 


Fefore Soviet intervention capabilities are méasured 
against the limitaticns noted above, ieerseeworthwhil> to 
consider what might actually be raquired in third-world 
interventicn scenarics that one can imagine. No actempt 


will be madé¢ to narrew the measurement to a set of specific 
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requirements that characterize all possible such situaxions, 
Bieeome Can look back into the historical record for poten- 
tial landing scenarics that were not taken up by Seviset 
BOECes. Tke Angolan and Ethiopian interventions, in which 
large numbers of Cuban forces were used, come to mind. 19 
these cases there was no resistence at the points of troop 
debarkation. Options not exercised in these cases, though, 
eacitude flanking assaults against UNITA or Somali pesiticns 
woich were accessible only ky sea. Apm@oLe tertile ling of 
meeGitatie¢n 1s te jieck into the future at potential areas 
for Scviet intervention. Cree enemas Canes Continent, the 
continuing resistence to the MPLA ia Angola provides a 
possible opportunity for by Soviet intarvention. Civil war 
in Nigeria cr Guinea, war between South Africa and any or 
all cf ner neightors are others. immene FanetaS ec, court lacet 
retween Vietnam and Thailand cr even the PRC might provide 
an oppertunity for a demonstration of some kind. 

The purpese cf this speculation is to make the point 
that there is a level of likely resistence to Soviet inter- 
venticn in the Thizd World that falls below that which cne 
would expect frem the NATO ccuntries or Japan. And when 
Soviet limitations are considered, this lower level of 
resistence reduces the impact of som2 of the more obvicus 
and ccmmcnly repcrted Soviet deficiencies. Given that the 
Soviets are convinced that U.S. power projection forces will 
not ke émplcyed directly against them, the level of resis- 
tence likely from imaginable Third World targets ranges from 
nearly ncething to a guite fcrmidable defense, such as chat 
which an industrialized smaller powar d11ik2 South Africa 
Might re able to muster. 


aso Lagataticns in Surprise 


The depicyment of any Soviet interventicn force 


toward a troublespot seems certain to be detected and likely 





memee LEforted in tke world gress. erage sls pra Ze, 
fe-a, Seems unattainable without the cooperation of the 
western intelligence services. But the operation includes 
the preparation, embarkation, and the transit phases befcre 
the landing takes place. If the United States is tc cppcse 
the operation it will likely happen in one or moze of these 
phases, and if the landing takes place despite U.S. cpposi- 
meonee(ECiitical or military) a degrees of strategic surprize. 
Will result from the change in the "status quo" of relative 
naval strength discussed abcve. 

The level of tactical surprize possible is quite 
considerable. There is always a choice of beaches and times 
and tactics to be made by an amphibious planner, but in the 
Soviet case the heavy use of air cushion vehicles, VTOL 
aircraft, LASH and RC-RO ships, and even the Soviet amphib- 
lous shifs themselves will be virtually without precedent. 
The British experience in the Falkland Islands war seems 
like the most obviously analogous operation to an expected 
Soviet ccmktined arms interventicn, but comparisons s¢em 
urlikely to be of much use given the different likely mili- 
Beauv goals, tactics, .motivation,.etc. The world will be 
watching the tactics used by the Soviets with the full 
expectation that they will represent something new in the 
histcry cf amphibious warfare. Likely victems of Scviet 
interventicn may not include nations or factions with a deep 
understanding of the military problems of defense against 
amphikious assault, CONCEMOUcC Ug tomene tactical surprize 
when tke attack takes flace. 


be Lwhaitaticns 2n Air Cover 


Perhaps the mest common criticism of Soviet 
Bower Crecjection capability is the lack of tactrical air 
cover fcr the amphibious forces once the borders of the 
Soviet Union are more than 200 or so miles behind. The 
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ieee ed States builds and depleys large aircraft carritrs for 
moms CULECSE, among others, and iS uniquely capable of 
bringing very large concentrations of accurate firepower to 
Fear up to several hundred miles inland from most shorelinss 
or the world ocean. Tiewsovwmcts: Wall nOt have their firs: 


comparacle carrier until the last decade of this century. 


ieexr tactics, moreover, as demonstrated in "anti-NATO" 
exercisés, invarialtly support amphibious landings with 
tactical air strikes. How then céna large landing bé 


carried cut in the absence of this capability? 

A large landing against concentrated NATO or 
Gener "f3rst world" forces probably cannot be successfully 
attempted Ey the Soviets beycend their land-based tactical 
air umbrella. But few of the likely Third World intéerven- 
tions ccentemplated ty this analysis would require such 
massive airpower. And the deployable airpeower availabie to 
the Scviets in a coakined arms operation seems reasonably 
well suited to the worst case that they might encounter. 

The worst likely case is a perhaps a landing 
against Scuth Africa. tae SmeccUntnyewould almost ¢certalnily 
Pepteciated from western aid in a major confrontation, but 
PeacuLres ecphisticated naval, alr, and ground forces. The 
difficulty lies in their number and sustainability. The 
Soviet ships that we have demonstrated to be available for 
tne protection of tke corvcy hava the most advanced defen- 
sive m@aicsciles and electronics in the world. 1 De meretn ee 
rate cf attacking Scuth African aircraft would likely be 
very high. The South African Air Force would also protably 
ke engaced in multiple front battles with neighboring states 
at the same time. 

Air and naval gunfire support of the landing 
force wovld, as a military problem, consist of the destruc- 
elOmmec akLtszlitery, SAM, armor concentrations, and cther 
Support and command targets further ialand. The improvement 
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cf the saval guns in the Soviet Navy, in range and rats of 
fire, etfectively moves the area of responsibility of sea- 
based air support deeper inland, +o the rear area targets. 
Air defense of the landing zone could be provided a+ med; 

and high altitudes by naval SAMS of ships offshore. At low 


altitudes tke SA-9s and ZSU-23-4 weapons organic «+o the SNI 


ra) 
ow 
= 


forces weuld be effective if beached early, using ACVs for 
example, and given adequate early warning of South African 
aircraft Eby the advanced command and control assets of the 
fleet orfshore.$! 

iiemaln cUMPOn dec. Cleney then, asahechicS diJf£ii- 
cult example, 1S not an insurmountable -problen. Given that 
the Ferger aircraft donot tanglé one-on-one with enemy 
irages, sea and land based SAMS provide @ significant air 
defense against a Jlimited number of even very advanced 
fighter-kcembers. This multipie~layered SAM-based air 
defense 1s completely consistent with Soviet naval air 
defense theory, as develcped earlier. Mae ~<DEObLlel =o. 
Peoviaing 9§ait Support of the ground forces is partially 
amelicrated by the inmproved naval guns, and *he consequent 


Bovement of responsibility for alr support iniand. More 
critical, however, is the Simple paucity of targets. A 
morid © ¥erld inter vention, or even this attack cn South 


Africa, is not comparable to a landing in northern Germany 
cr Déenmark--there simply won't be as many critical defensive 
rositionrs to attack. Those that do exist, especially 
Eridges, radars, etc., are most vulnerable to attack with 
Guzded wweapons, and the Forger is capablie of carrying 
rerhaps twe guided air-to-ground weapons [Ref. 35: pp. 
236-259 }. The number cf Ferger aircraft (normally 12 per 


=n apap 2 «> Se 2 ae Se a Se ee ee SS oD 


 SilThe Soviet fleet dces not_a4t this time. have an 
aicbecrne early warning systen like the American E2-C 
aeeerats, shut cculd wo a helicopters in the way that the 
Fricish did after tke Falklands war to achieve an interin 
GapauLlity. 
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merevy’ class hull) could he inersased by the proven 
expediency cf bringing some dcwn <0 operate off a container 
cap, a= the British did against the Argentines. Firepewer 
SeurGg be further increased by flying large “Hind D cr &" 


mype heliccpters f£rem® container ships, or even "Moskva" 
class cruisers. These helicopters carry various type¢s of 
meraea adir—-toO-grciind sissiles, rockets, bombs, a gatling 


gun, plus a fully-equipped squad of eight infantrymen. 

Air defense and aizx support of th2 ground “«roops 
are preblems, then, but problems cf degree and not prcehib- 
itive cf intervention cn a larg@2 scale in a Second or Third 
World envircnment. 


Ga) feet taticns in “Transperst 


The challenge of demonstrating the transport- 
ability of a Soviet interventionary force is a matter first 
cr shewing thaz the lift tonnage exists and would be avail- 
a, Ut MOre Gmportantly to show that the Ships are suit- 
able for the task. Can the scenario above be carried out on 
the shores of South Africa, CERNUGOWd, OL Sc hacpad,. OF 
Thailand? Cerecauly the amphibious laft exists to put a 
battalion, as in the example, or even as much as a rein- 
forced Erigade ashore, using naval infantry equipment fron 
several fleets but dedicated amphibious ships only. For the 
measurement of the capability to transport and land the 
ground forces that weuld follow +o carry out the ultimate 
Bee litery goal, our mcdified "select Ship" criteria limits us 
to these ships capable of putting men ashore at an unin- 
Ezoved beack. 

Those merchant ships which must support the 
landing force while the beach 1S not yet secured have to be 
able to disembark ccmbat vehicies directly into the water, 
and a large fraction of the ships considered above can do 
wee The RO-ROS feature ramps from which amphikbicus 
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vehicles can be driven into the water, and <ihe SEEBEE or 
LASH ships can do tke same or actually operate air cushion 
venicles frcem their wells. Mearssscen- Of GapeDliza ty seers 
Berc Ecrtinern: to augmentaticn of the SNI lift capability 
jaan the following grcund £crces, making it possible te l 

sme fcrces without decimating local fleet contingency 1if 

capabilities as was done to the Northern Fleet in Zapad-81 
{see above). 

If a single regiment of SNI is deemed adequate 
for the task of securing a beachhead, which seems feossible 
mem mest cf the sorts cf situations corsidered here, then the 
merchant fleet can ge about officading the ground fcrces in 
a relatively sécure environment, where speed and firepower 
are not necessary features of the vehicles carrying out the 
transfer. That 1s, rather than use thes2 merchant shifs in 
exotic néw ways, the barge carriers could use chair barges 
and the kO-ROS cr ccntainerships could unload vehicles and 
cargo orto the barges that had been emptied ashore. I= the 
SNE did their job, ccmmand of the air was established, and 


the beachhead was secure, then the offload can be done in an 


~ 


unoppcsed environment, with the already present combinatio 


ra) 


ef ships and land-based SAMS providing security. 

In this environment, several divisions of ground 
Bem@e= cOulaGspe put aShore in fairly short order, with no 
amphibious training required, and with little more than half 
of the available ships of the appropriate types used to 
suppert the task. This figure 1S conservative. Gorshkov's 
quote at the end of the previous chapter, indicated that a 
Eptoga@e, —semich is half the size of a division, can be 
GCamened Py ae¥Yulius Fuchik® class ship. Pach Of thesce two 
SIGNS... « « Canmmotticad up 260 259006 tons cf carge in 13 
Poles wi nour the need for piers." [Ref. 23; p. 416] When 
the Aleksey KoSygin and the nuclear powered LASH ship, bcth 


Gr munich are .of siwilar size, come on line they will 
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represent roughly twe divisions (about 100,000 tons) Os 
carge capacity all by themselves. The Ro-RO ships chat have 
come on line since 1975 alone trepresent another 600,000 
deadweight tons of capacity {Ref.~ 24: pp. 545-547]. Oe 
course a well-planned loadout that matches types ard densi- 
maces Of cargo +to-the specific capabilities of the ships 
could achieve an even better efficiency. For example, the 
SEEBEE bargés each fit eight T-72 tanks line abreast very 
nacely. Mut US see Uechre Or mune ry Stscer Could, “with ~(26.0f 
these, carry 208 tanks or other vehicles whil¢ the remaining 
Ships carry lighter, more easily containerized cargo. 

Fina live, any GO MDac cOntEabDut.on Of the airborne 


forces cculd and would be supported by Soviet Aizr Forces! 


Military Transport Aviation (VTA) operating out of staging 
bases in previously secured areas, such as Luanda, or 
Gonakery, Or Danang. The maximum range of the I1-76 Candid 


aircraft at maximum payload is 6,300 kilométsrs, which indi- 
cates that the radius of action is ad@quate to operate from 
such staging areas to any coastal area of Africa or Asia 
{[Ref. 363: p. 7). Paratreopers could be evacuated by the 
amphiktious forces after the beachhead was secured, or by VTA 


aircraft once an airfield was captured or built. 
d. Limitaticns in Command and Control 


Soviet capabilities for worldwide naval command 
and cecntrol have improved very dramatically in the past 
twenty years. The exercises called "“Okean" in 1970 and 1975 
were the first deéemcnstrations of sophisticated exercises 
worldwide under the central direction of the naval staff in 
Mosccw. Since then, as pointed out earlier, the "Kirov," 
"Slava," and "Ivan Rcegov" classes have joined the increasing 
M@moe rcs CE "Kiev," “Acskva," and "Sverdlov™ combatants with 
very sophisticated ccmmand and control equipment. Certain 
naval auxiliaries are aiso used as flagships. Given an 
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Smee eCnment Of RCh-interfsrence with Communications, Wa ven 


seems fair in most of these Third World interventions, there 
seems to be little dcubt that Moscow could maintain a satis- 
BecuoOry ievel of control over 
@ne gichke. 


@ major operation anywhere on 
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IX. CONCLUSION 

The goal of this thesis has been to provide some insight 
into the factors that drive the decisionmaking process when 
Biem SCviets are faced With a situation in which direct 
interventicn in a local war is an option. 156 possi biliag, 
is cften dismissed tkecause there is no history cf such 
Gaymeeiet Sevict military intervention. There is also, perhaps 
as a consequence, a widely held conventional wisdom that no 
Such mission exists. This analysis pursued the ephemeral - 
basis cf that conventional wisdom, both in history and in 
material capability, amd Eclindmenat 8a Stignifticant and 
GrOWing possibility of a decision to intervene with Scviet 
forces exists. 

The analytical method was to create an historically- 
based dynamic context for understanding the way that Scviet 


decisions are made given an cbservable level of relative 


costs and tenefits in three categories. Working out the 
cost~kenefit (or risk-gain) factors tne cee polsatical/ 
ideological, economic, and mllitary categories led to an 


cverview of the ways in which some of these factors have 
actually ccfe into play cover a range of incidents involving 
Soviet naval resfonse to world crises. Five general trends 
emerged: 

1. U.S. naval forces usually precede Soviet forces to an 
area of ccntention. 

2. The Soviets have been willing to risk attacks upon 
their ships and men if the attacker 1s a pariah and 
the ally important enough strategically. 

3. Innovative tactics have appeared in low-risk situ- 


ations and are adopted if proven. 
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4. Large propertions of the ships in a fleet haves 
deplcyed when the threat (U.S. ships) has alse moved 
away from that home fleet area. 

5. Seviet overseas acquisitions have been used agares- 
Sively to increase projection capability. 

These trends were then placed in the larger context of 
the stakes that Soviet decisionmakers see from the ideolo- 
gical, econcmic, and military points of view. The idéolo- 
gical stakes were ultimately seen +o be a tool for the 
jJustificaticn of action during the coincidence of historic 
Cpportunity and strategic necessity. The second and fifth 
trends akove seemed te find their ideological dimension in 
the fatalistic Soviet acceptance of high risk when the 
necessity tc support Nasser, for example, was absolute, 
because of the importance of naval and air facilitié¢és. 
Ideolcgy prcvides a language of commitment for the Scviet 
Union which may not frovide a literal clue to their motiva- 
tions or perceptions but must be acknowledged for what it 
Si. The economic stakes were on two levels. There was 
first a positive incentive to intervene when the likelihcod 
cf creating a market for arms was Significant. Secondly, 
there was clearly a willingness to enter into a situation 
with a large negative cash flow in arsas where the likeli- 
heod cf airor naval access was high. The use of these 
facilities to threaten western trade in an apccaiyptic situ- 
ation has €conomic dimensicns but for our purpeses the 
Simple capabilities to forward-deploy and get there first 
trend #1) or even already be there (trend #5) seem more 
pertinent. 

The military stakes were seen to be the dominant ccnsi- 
deratione in Soviet decisions tc intervene in local wars, 
contributing to each of the five trends above. Each of the 
19 cases in the histcrical database was considered in terms 


of military risks and benefits and a new set of trends was 
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developed describing the values at stake and the naturs 
Eaewsymbclic @"language" of militery activity in 
Several rew concepts emerged: 
1. The communication cf Soviet perceptions of "stra i 
necessity" to potential adversaries (especially <h 
Ui s) 


( 


2- Tke importance of having edequate weaponry for the 
predictable ccmpleticn cf @ military task. 

3. Censtant positive control of nilitaery assets. 

4. Maintaining appropriate and consistent levels of 
ccumitment. 

5. The credible threat of a military response propor- 
tional to the level of strategic necessity communi- 
cated. 

These pcints, as well as the five earlier trends, were then 
lilustrated in a series of case studies that demonstrated 
the way these values are communicated in the course of a 
dynamic naval confrontation. 

It was seen that there are patterns of Soviet bé¢havior 
in Third Werld crises tnat can be traced to their mnotiva- 
tions and which can be projected when the sense of the 
Somiet Capability to act is accurate. Made tab ye capa bolaty 
was seen as the defining parameter, the quantity that deter- 
mined the answers that the Soviet decisionmakers wouid reach 
when they considered whether they should, on their cwn 
terms, act credibly and profitably to influence the cutccme 
Gana -CE1Si Ss. Capabilities defined the limits of Soviet 
intentions to act in a given situation. 

Finally, the military capabilities pertinent to these 
Soviet censiderations were developed in considerable detail. 
The ships themselves were described and the military tocls 
actually available when the assets were aggregated at 
several likely levels of intervention were considered. Scme 
conventicnal wisdom was challenged and where head counting 
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MeasmaeprcDiiate to test commen knowledge it was done. Te 
Was seen that with ne more imagination than they have ¢xhi- 
bited in past exercises and crises it was possible to 
describe viable Soviet interventionary forces at three 
likely levels, with known technology and proven tactics. 

The limits of Soviet intervention can thus be defined. 
In a given situation they are described by the capability cof 
Soviet military force to act in an appropriate and prcpor- 
tional way with reserve capability to see various escalation 
contingencies through to acceptable conclusions. tees 
Bowerful and versitile level of force is coming to be avail- 
dome  £CEe the Soviet Union. Against the United States naval 
task groups that have histcrically preempted their invcive- 
ment and against the likely range cf Third Worid tazgets, 
the Scviet fleet is increasingly capable of presenting a 
Heqitimate threat. An aggressive military posture has 
proven itself to be directly effective for the task at hand, 
weGuinG@urecciy Valuable by contribiting to the strength and 
[Moves Of sBdlitary influence to be applied in the future. 
Taus the rational factors contributing to the Soviet déci- 
—ton Seeg tc indicate a strong possibility of greater direct 
Soviet naval involvement in local wars. 
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